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CONFERENCE REPORTS 
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Hilton, dean; the New England Leader- 
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B. Rice, dean; the Second Annual 
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Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 21-27, 
Rev. Philip M. Péturrson, dean; and the 
Fifth Annual Southwest Unitarian In- 
stitute, held at Camp Murray, Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, August 31-September 
4, under the general leadership of Mr. 
Francis F. Campbell. 
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: _ But from what I see about me, their tyranny has about 
run its course; and end will soon be put to it. For poised 
against the roots of the trees is the axe, and destroyed will 
be whatever tree does not bear good fruits; and the Lord’s 


_ vineyard will be purged. Long live liberty. 


—URLricu von Hutten, 1523 


W aie this quotation Mr. F. C. Weiskopf, the 


exiled Czech novelist now living in America, 
concludes the epilogue of his stirring new book, 
The Firing Squad. This editorial is being written as 
the Red Army hammers at the gates of Warsaw and 
the American and British forces strike toward Paris. 
But the purging axe is not alone a weapon in the arsenal 
of soldiers. As the crowded pages of The Firing Squad 
make crystal clear, the axe is more than military 
punishment against aggression; it is the accumulated 
power of mankind’s outraged decency from a thousand 
springs, including the country of the enemy itself. 
Liberals especially need the message of Mr. Weis- 
kopf’s novel, for it has all too often been the liberal 
who hugged tight about himself the illusion of immunity 
from moral obligation. It has been the liberal who 
often felt indecision to be a virtue or inaction to be 
an exemption from responsibility. In these times there 
is no island of escape. In Germany the heavy garment 
of bestiality weighs down the shoulders of timid 
privates like Holler as certainly as it hangs on the 
broader frames of men who order the massacre at 
Kladno or the gassing of the Jews at Czenstochova. 
And in the United Nations, to fail to resist the upraised 


arm of Cain is to aid the blow that falls a moment — 


later. Many of us in America now realize that the 
deaths that followed in the wake of Munich came by 
our default. 

Coalition warfare of the United Nations has tripled 
its might in recent months and brings each of us 
to a fresh recognition of the work that lies before us 
in battle time and after victory. The war will end 
far sooner if we know the part we play can make a 
difference. Peoples’ governments in liberated coun- 
tries, governments determined to oppose the Fuehrer 
principle of race and class, are rising from the ashes 
at this very hour in France, Poland, Italy. There will 


be those who fear the firm, relentless march of freedom- ~ 


loving men. It is for us to understand the devastation 
that for years has frozen liberty in villages and cities 
on the continent of Europe. As advocates of man’s 


humanity we dare not stop with plans for credits to 


the Soviets for new machinery, or giant shipments 
from the granaries of Iowa to the starving French 
(important as both are). There can be no new world 


of brotherhood without our swift and certain stride in 


“sf | 


moral purpose that outstrips prudential policy. Bold- 


- 
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ness in war we have with generals and men; boldness 
in peace to end all traffic with the Fascist mind—this 
is the axe that lieth at the root of the tree. 


New Meaning or “ Detroit” 


NITARIANS can rejoice that through the 
Unitarian Home Service Committee they are 
sharing in the work of the Peoples’ Institute of 

Applied Religion in Detroit. A Peoples’ Congress 
under the auspices of the institute was conducted dur- 
ing the closing days of July with religious leaders, 
share-cropper and factory preachers, labor leaders, 
youth delegates and racial representatives participat- 
ing. To the editorial eye this looks like news. The 
appeal to church people for intelligent political action, 
the uniting of labor and church leaders in the struggle 
against Fascism, the program adopted for building “a 
peoples’ world”—these have long been prayed for in 
America and seldom indeed been realized. 

Rev. Claude Williams, Mr. Rolland J. Thomas, 
Professor James Luther Adams, Mr. Howard Selsam 
and Dr. Albert Kahn were some of the men who gave 
vigor and direction to the three-day congress. Nineteen 
delegates from the Kent City A. U. Y.-U. S. C. Work- 
camp were among the Unitarians in attendance. The 
deliberations of the congress reflected the fact that 
millions of Americans are beginning to attack the 
emerging problems of the postwar period, both national 
and international, with courage and imagination. 

Detroit is a good city for experiments in home- 
front democracy, for Dr. Goebbels, it is said, once 
dreamed it might become a city of refuge for the fleeing 
Fascists of Berlin and Tokyo. 

Far more significant than these blasted hopes were 
the positive programs and findings adopted by the 
207 delegates. Every Unitarian church member in 
our fellowship would profit from the study of them in a 
church group this coming month.* 

“Detroit” can have new semantic overtones if 
more such congresses are held there. It can connote 
racial unity instead of riots, labor responsibility instead 
of Mr. Harry Bennett’s strong-arm squads at River 
Rouge, a church at work for human values instead of 
store-front gospel shops with their divisive evangel. 
And for all this, Rev. Claude Williams and the Peoples’ 


Institute be praised. 
re Pg 


———— 


1 The nine-point program was published in the July issue 
of The Christian Register, p. 263. Panel findings will soon 
be available at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Sketch of Meadville’s New President 


By RAYMOND B. BRAGG 


the opening of the Meadville Theological School 

one hundred years ago. Western Pennsylvania 
was close to the heart of the West. If Unitarianism 
was to reach into that fateful region ministers of a 
free faith had to be prepared for the task. They were 
so prepared from the opening of the school in 1844 
until 1926 in Meadville, Pennsylvania. But, particu- 
larly. after the turn of the century, geographical factors 
were.changing, and in 1926 the school was removed to 
Chicago, to share the resources and opportunities of 
the great university. In this setting, the new Mead- 
ville century opens under the presidency of Wallace W. 
Robbins.. 

Wallace Robbins was, as all readers of the Register 
know, minister of Unity Church of St. Paul for six 
years ending on Easter Day, 1944. His ministry, in 
succession to that of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, amply 
fulfilled its promise, maintaining in Minnesota’s capitol 
city the cause and mood of a liberal faith. The writer, 
as a near neighbor, watched this ministry enlarge’ in 
effectiveness as time allowed. Its marks are worthy of 
being noted by those who have an interest in or devo- 
tion to the future of the Meadville Theological School. 
For the school has found in its succession of presidents 
its character in a changing scene. 

While there is a certain presumption in describing 
the underlying motives in a colleague, an attempt to 
do so is not without factual foundation. The active 
life of a minister is perhaps more revealing of thought 
and feeling than is the case in some other callings. 
If this be accepted, then a minister’s theology is im- 
plicit in what he does and what he tries to do. His 
religious outlook may be known quite as readily in 
terms of the goal he pursues as in the doctrinal position 
he is willing to defend. ; 

Indeed, the test that Meadville’s new president 
will make first—unless I am sorely mistaken—is the 
test of goals sought and not of doctrines professed. 
Religion is an embracing aspect 6f human experience 
rather than a codification of conventionally formulated 
ideas. In the skepticism of George Bernard Shaw he 
is likely to find spiritual meanings as profound as the 
modern world provides. There is to be a breadth 
and scope to the new administration consistent with 
the best of the past. This, I take it, is in keeping 
with the hopes of all who look to Meadville as the 
training ground for coming generations of our ministry. 

But a devotion to contemporary need is not the 
equivalent of indifference to the tradition that we 
bear. In a very real sense we are all traditionalists. 
The distinctions in human affairs are found in the 
acceptances of different strains in our total culture. 
There is no idea, no movement, no impulse without a 
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history. The wise leader 
of any enterprise is one 
who has earned for himself 
an appreciation of this cir- 
cumstance. In such appre- 
ciation there is alleviation 
of much fruitless contro- 
versy and conflict. And if an educator can pass on 
to the students this necessity of coming to terms with 
the past he will have passed on a variety of wisdom, 
not of the many but of the few. Wallace Robbins has, 
more than most of us, such capacity. In him the 
power of religion is of the future, but the past is laden 
with the goods associated with religious living. Reli- 
gion is of a piece; it is not partial, fragmentary, but 
whole, as it affects the lives of man. 

The practical implications of faith on the scale 
described are numerous and varied. They include men 
of all sorts and conditions, men near at hand and far 
away. While minister of St. Paul’s Unity Church, 
Robbins met the needs not only of a growing member- 
ship and constituency but of the larger community he 
served. He was president of the Urban League in a 
period of rapid growth necessitated by the require- 
ments of war. Every area of racial tension he entered 
with will and force. Removal from the city required 
his resignation from the chairmanship of the Foreign 
Policy Association. He was one of a few conspicuous 
leaders in the movement to secure decent housing for 
those in the lower income brackets. Among the very 
first appointees of the United States Department of 
Labor, he arbitrated labor disputes with endless tact 
and statesmanlike ability. 

Here is a modern ministry in keeping with the 
tradition that is Unitarianism. It was a ministry 
carried forward with no outward sign of the weariness 
it must have created. And what is forever surprising 
is the ability of Wallace Robbins to get things done 
in the realm of action while at the same time getting 
things done in the realm of the mind. A discerning 
interest in books has never flagged or gone unfulfilled. 
His sermons, his parishioners would tell you, have 
provided ample evidence of that. 

Meadville in its new and closer association with 
the University of Chicago and the federated theological 
faculties has called to its presidency a sound minister 
and a useful citizen. He would like particularly, I 
think, the suggestion that he has been “useful” in his 
eagerness to minister. If religion is at last a way in 
which men act, then it is usefulness that measures their 
faith. 

At this opening of a second century, the friends of 
the school may be glad its direction is to be established 
by Wallace W. Robbins, President. 


CITIZENSHIP THIS YEAR 


By HAROLD H. BURTON 


United States Senator from Ohio 


Moderator of the American Unitarian Association 


During the next three months “The Christian 
Register’ will publish a series of brief articles on the 
forthcoming national elections and the responsibility 
‘of the church member in regard to them. In October 
the second in the series will be by Bishop L. O. Hartman 
of the Boston area of the Methodist Church, a 
nationally known liberal and for many years editor of 
“Zion's Herald.” Tue Eprtror 


his effectiveness as a citizen in our democracy, 

_ especially in an election year? I answer: By 

improving his citizenship daily, both as one of the 
governed and one of the governors. 

In America, the private citizen takes the place of 
both the subject and the sovereign. He follows and 
he leads. He serves and he rules. He is neither slave 
nor master. He is free and also responsible for his 
freedom. America needs his best efforts in both 
capacities. 

Successful self-government depends about nine- 
tenths on the governed and one-tenth on the governors. 
A successful baseball game depends at least nine-tenths 
on the efforts of the players on each team to play a 
skillful game in accordance with the rules, and less 
than one-tenth on the efforts of the umpires. Yet both 
players and umpires are essential to the game. 

As one of the governed, you should test, daily, your 
personal performance of the following practical obliga- 
tions of your citizenship: 


) é OU ask: How should a church member increase 


1. Physical good citizenship. This refers to your 
health and vigor. This is the foundation of your effec- 
tiveness. The standard and continuity of your pro- 
ductive work, the reliability of your temperament, the 
strength of your succeeding generations and the avoid- 
ance of much unnecessary expense depend upon it. It 
emphasizes the public value of personal attention to 
diet, rest, recreation, exercise, temperate habits and 
the overcoming of physical handicaps. As a citizen, 
ask yourself daily: Am I up to my best physical 
possibilities? 

2. Mental and manual good citizenship. This refers 


to your mental and manual capacity, skill and vigor. 


It measures the share of most citizens in the progress 
of civilization. It calls for training the capacities of 
all citizens, at all ages, so as best to use the capacity 
and initiative of each. Ask yourself daily: Am I men- 
tally and manually up to my best possibilities? 

3. Social good citizenship. This refers to your per- 
sonal relations with others. Its practice begins at 


home. Sound families are the foundation of a success- 
ful society. Its practice applies to human: relations in 
all neighborhoods, communities and nations. It applies 
also to human relations between all groups and all 
nations, and it applies to the human relations between 
individual members of widely differing groups and 
nations. It calls for understanding, tolerance and gen- 
erous mutual helpfulness. It is the key to the mobiliza- 
tion of mankind. Ask yourself daily: Am I as helpful 
as I can be in teamwork in all I do? 

4. Economic good citizenship. This refers to your 
part in the production, distribution and exchange of 
goods and services. It leads towards higher standards 
of living. It develops new wealth. Much of it can be 
done without the formal intervention of government. 
Ask yourself daily: Am I making my greatest possible 
economic contribution to my generation? ! 

5. Spiritual good citizenship. This refers to you 
purposes in life and your relationship with God. It 
lifts you into the realization that your efforts and those 
of your nation can be made a part of the universal 
purpose of God. The Golden Rule is the best founda- 
tion of a just and lasting peace among men. Ask 
yourself daily: Am I at one with God? 


As one of the governors, you likewise should empha- 
size the responsibilities and opportunities of your 
sovereignty. In America the citizen is the king. For 
better or for worse, the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility of the ruler is his. If he fails, America suffers. 
If he abdicates his sovereignty others will seize it. 


As a citizen-governor, your simplest duties, espe- 
cially this year, are these: 


1. To qualify yourself to vote. This requires regis- 
tration or other formal qualification to vote and the 
study of every issue and candidate to be voted upon. 
It includes the study of the records of the candidates 
for every elective office in your jurisdiction, from Presi- 
dent to Precinct Committeeman. The smaller the 
voting unit the larger is your responsibility for the 
result in that unit. All parts of the government are 
important. You cannot do your full duty as a ruler 
unless you do it in each of your spheres, whether they 
be global or local. Ask yourself daily: Am I qualified 
to the best of my ability to decide the issues and choose 
all the candidates on which I share the final vote? 

2. To make your opinions as influential as possible. 
This requires “campaigning.” It calls for individual and 
organized effort to induce others to agree with you. 
In a self-governing nation the controlling decisions 
are those of the majority. Therefore, if your decisions 
are to be controlling you must do all you can to make 
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them the decisions of the majority. Victory may not 
come at once, but may come later. To do your part 
means talking, writing, meeting, financing and other- 
wise contributing to the support of your opinions. The 
nomination of the best candidates is vital. Party 
primaries and nominating conventions are a natural 
means for mobilizing opinions on candidates. You may 
also find it necessary to induce candidates to run or 
you may even have to run for office yourself. You 
must not shrink from responsibility. Ask yourself: 
Am I as effective as I can be in making my opinions 
the opinions of the majority? 

3. To vote and induce others to vote. This is the 
final formal act. Ask yourself at the close of election 
day: Did I vote? Did I induce everyone to vote with 


me whom I could have induced to do so? Have I done 
all I could to improve my government? 

Lincoln said: “As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent 
of the difference, is no democracy.” Like him we want 
to be free and like him we have faith in free men to 
bring us peace and progress. 

Self-government offers opportunity for free men to 
justify their faith in the practical development of the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. But 
peace and progress are like all others of God’s crops. 
They reflect the quality of the efforts to raise them. 
If church members are to produce peace on earth and 
good will toward men they must labor in the vineyard. 


THE TWO LIGHTHOUSES 


By MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Great Lakes, when a ship is going from one lake 

to the next, the navigator must lay his course 
not by one lighthouse and then by another, but by 
two at one and the same time; that he must bring 
the two in line with each other so that they shine 
as one, the nearer light merging into the more 
distant. 

When he does this he keeps the channel and brings 
his ship through. If he mistakenly steers by one light 
only, ignoring the other, sooner or later he runs 
aground or on the rocks. 

I believe that here is a good simile for the ministers 
of our churches to take to heart, especially the extreme 
theists who would steer by God only, and the extreme 
humanists who would steer by man alone. 

We need to remember that religion and morality 
had separate sources and that their spiritual waters 
flowed in separate channels for long periods of time, 
and still do in some lives and in some churches. 

Religion, from the start, has been and still is man’s 
attempt to come into right relations with God. In 
the earliest days man’s idea was only of gods, unseen 
powers and natural forces which he felt; nor did his 
idea include man. It was enough that he should try 
to come into right relations with the gods by one 
form of ritual or another. 

Morality started when men began the attempt to 
come into right relations with their fellow men, nor did 
the attempt concern itself with “religion,” as they 
understood it. 

This separation continued for ages. The streams 
flowed in different valleys of thought and practice. 
You can follow them through the Old Testament—the 
priestly caste concerned with “religion” as defined 
above; the prophets concerned more and more with 
morality. But we note, especially in the great prophets, 
that the two streams are coming into one and the same 
valley and merging. 

Changing the simile, they steered their course, 
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and bade the people do the same, by the two light- 
houses—God and man—shining as one light. 

It remained for the greatest of all prophets, Jesus 
of Nazareth, to reveal a religious morality, or, if you 
will, a moral religion, which was and is a perfectly bal- 
anced combination of God-consciousness and man-con- 
sciousness—the attempt to come into right relationship 
with God containing the attempt to come into right 
relationship with one’s fellows. 

To him, God and Man shoné as one range light; 
the spiritual waters of religion and of morality flowed 
as one, through one and the same valley of humanity 
—vital, sustaining, refreshing and inspiring. 

Shortsighted, prosaic people have referred to the 
teachings of Jesus as “mere morality” because he 
emphasized man and human relationships. Senti- 
mental fundamentalists who rely on make-believe 
mystery desert him by running to the wild extreme of 
the metaphysical Christ or the Holy Spirit or the Holy 
Ghost. Dry, unpoetic humanists think of him as out- 
of-date, antiquated, because he steered his course by 
the light of God as well as by the light of man. 

The theist who forgets man and the humanist who 
forgets God are both blind—off their course and 
headed for the rocks. 

For too long, theists have followed a stream of 
religion down a valley whose walls have cut them off 
from morality. They have separated God and man, 
the sacred and the profane, heaven and earth, Sunday 
and weekdays, religion and ethics. 

And now the humanists are liable to be guilty of 
the same mistake in reverse: of following a stream of 
morals down the other valley, whose walls cut them off 
from religion. 

Morality is not religion, although it can be religious. 
One hundred per cent humanism is not a religion; it 
cannot be, for religion is still man’s attempt to come 
into right relations with God. Exclude God and there 
is no religion. Include humanity in your concept of 
God and you have a moral religion. 


— a 
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POSTWAR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By MARTHA KRALICEK GAETH 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA, the victim of Munich, is on 
the threshold of liberation. Everywhere there 
exists considerable speculation regarding the 

political, economic and social changes this little country 
will undergo in the process. Such curiosity is, no 
doubt, heightened by the fact that many people are 
using this prewar model republic of Central Europe 
as a barometer for the probable swing to the left that 
will be effected in Europe by the defeat of Hitler. 

It is a well-known fact that Czech co-operation 
with Soviet Russia was attained very early, in fact in 
1933, when Czechoslovakia concluded a nonaggression 
pact with Russia. Only a year later, in 1934, diplo- 
matic relations were established. This early move can 
be readily explained by the desire of both countries 
for a system of collective security which would prevent 
acts of aggression such as the seizure of Manchuria by 
Japan. It was for the same reason that the Soviet 
Union in the same year entered the League of Nations, 
an event that was welcomed by the Czechs. In 1935, 
the co-operative Czechs forged ahead by entering into 
a treaty of mutual assistance with Russia. This step 
was taken upon the occasion of the first visit of 
Dr. Eduard Benés to Moscow; only seven months later, 
he became the second President of Czechoslovakia. 

This co-operation between Prague and Moscow, 

coupled with the Franco-Russian Treaty, infuriated 
Hitler; it was at this time that he made several secret 
attempts to persuade President Benés to repudiate 
this policy by concluding an agreement with the 
German Reich. The President, however, remained 
faithful to his allies and the Czech democratic way of 
life. 

Many Americans voice surprise over this apparent 
absence of fear on the part of the Czechoslovak people 
toward their powerful and revolutionary neighbor. 
This sympathy for their Russian brothers is readily 
explained by the fact that the Czechoslovaks are 
Slavs, and were themselves for a long time the victims 
of an autocratic feudalism. Moreover, the Czecho- 
slovaks were very progressive, having adopted a 
democratic parliamentary system and a socially 
beneficial industrial economy coupled with an excellent 
system of social security. They could easily under- 
stand the long-overdue revolution of the Russian 
people! It is quite clear today that had this friendly 
attitude toward Russia been adopted by the Western 
Powers, Munich, and perhaps even this war, might 
have been avoided. President Benés expressed this 
belief very succinctly when he stated to the Czecho- 
slovak State Council in 1944 upon his return to 
England from Russia: “Munich and all the European 
disasters that followed could have come about only 
because of Western Europe’ s hostility to the 
Soviet.’ 

Since Czechoslovakia was the first victim of this 


_ attitude towards Russia, the Czechoslovaks are deter- 
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mined to prevent a repetition of the same error. They 
are firmly convinced that no world peace can be 
realized with the omission from world deliberations 
of a country constituting one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface. 

Even the recent Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty of 
mutual assistance and postwar co-operation, concluded 
in 1943, need not alarm anyone, nor lead to fears of a 
leftist movement among the Czechs. 

What will take place in a liberated Garckiaslayeiiee 
It is my guess that the Czechoslovak people will 
return to their democratic parliamentary system with 
political and religious freedom. The strong democratic 
vein running through their colorful history, as well as 
their political maturity, will bring reforms, but not a 
swing to one-party control with its system of complete 
social ownership of land and all means of production, 
such’as was adopted in Russia. 

No doubt, a provisional National Assembly will be 
summoned immediately and a new government elected. 
President Benés emphasizes that for the beginning, 
at least, three political parties will suffice: a right, left 
and center. In his opinion, the first.government should 
be one of national unity with a fixed program of 
reforms established in advance. Such a program could 
be best formulated in the framework of a five-year 
plan. This first government will have to determine 
the treatment of the large German minority, carry out 
social and economic reforms, solve the problem of 
Germanized private property, effect the repatriation 
of Czechoslovak citizens forcibly moved to Germany 
and elsewhere, and solve many other immediate prob- 
lems that face a liberated country. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Czech people will, 
as in the past, work for a system of collective security 
through international collaboration and arbitration. 
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Fully co-operating with any world organization to be 
established, they will continue to work for their 
immediate security by adding to their present alliance 
with Russia another with an independent and demo- 
cratic Poland. On this matter President Benés has 
stated: “Against such an alliance and harmonious 
collaboration of the three Slav States no future 
Germany could provoke another world war.” It is 
most likely that Jugoslavia, too, will be added, thus 
completing a friendly alliance of all large Slavic 
countries. Such an understanding among the Slavs 
would forever seal the fate of any future German plan 
for expansion. : 

As to the type of world organization preferred, 
President Benés favors the confederate idea as the most 
practical for the present and most likely to be accepted 
by all nations. With other Czech leaders, he takes 
cognizance of the revived and strengthened national- 
ism of struggling European conquered peoples. He has 
long been an admirer of the flexibility of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Regarding the treatment of the large German 
minority in Czechoslovakia, President Benés believes 
in following any international solution to be agreed 
upon by all the United Nations. If such a solution 
should not prove itself, however, he is prepared for 
the grim necessity of population transfers. 

In the solution of the Slovak question, President 
Benés finds “the only right solution in a measure of 
administrative decentralization with regard for and 
respect of local conditions.” The fact remains that 
the large majority of the Slovak people of all classes 
and parties stand for a united Czechoslovakia. The 
Slovak question, therefore, remains one of internal 
administration. 

Regarding the treatment of Germany, President 
Benés has consistently stood for these major principles: 
(1) the complete eradication of Nazism, (2) the 
surrender of all territory taken by threat or force, 
(3) the disarming of Germany because of her guilt in 
provoking this war, (4) the punishment of her war 
criminals when found guilty, and (5) a re-education 
of the German people by the new Germany herself 
under a strict international supervision for a definite 
period. “ 

Although private enterprise was and will again be 
safeguarded in Czechoslovakia, certain industries will 
not be left in private ownership. Even before this 
war the Czechs had progressed toward considerable 
public control of their industrial affairs. A program 
of land reform divided ard distributed the large estates 
in small parcels to the peasants on long-term payment 
plans. The telephone and telegraph industries, the 
tobacco monopoly, more than 80 per cent of the rail- 
roads, many spas, forests and more than a million 
acres of land were owned and operated by public 
agencies for the good of the whole nation. Producer 
and consumer co-operatives included 11 per cent of 
the population, some 1,700,000 members. 

After this war, government control, as elsewhere 
in Europe, will be extended. This is a “must” in a 
chaotic Europe, where so much property has been 
expropriated from its rightful owners and where so 
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much industry and business has been taken over by 
large German cartels. Of one thing I am certain: The 
Czechoslovak government will be adamant in its 
demand that all German control of Czech business and 
industry be severed. 

No doubt, the heavy industries and possibly the 
banks will pass into public ownership. Certainly the - 
Skoda Munitions Works will! All Czech leaders in 
exile speak of the necessity of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of goods and income in the future Czecho- 
slovakia. This can be realized only through a joint 
system of private enterprise operating side by side 
with public ownership in certain industries. 

Socially, Czechoslovakia will most certainly return 
to her excellent and comprehensive social insurance 
system covering insurance against old age, accident, 
sickness and unemployment. The Masaryk Homes 
at Kre, outside of Prague, which I have visited, were 
outstanding in their beauty, in their scientific approach 
to the solution of the problems of old age, and in 
human understanding. Socialized medicine as prac- 
ticed in Czechoslovakia never ceased to amaze me, 
with the excellent health care it provided for all, its 
maintenance of personal choice of a physician and the 
operation of private medical practice right alongside 
it. Altogether, out of a population of some fourteen 
million people, approximately ten million were insured 
against the vicissitudes of life. In spite of the huge 
administrative machinery such a system entailed, the 
pitfalls of bureaucracy were avoided. Employers and 
employees both shared in the administration of the 
system as well as in the payment of fees to maintain 
it. All larger enterprises had workers’ committees 
watching out for the employees’ welfare. Special labor 
courts were set up by law to provide redress for 
workers’ complaints. Political party offices were fre- 
quently centers for health insurance administration, 
while the headquarters of trade unions were used for 
unemployment insurance operation. A unified and 
well-planned system, locally administered, proved very 
successful. 

In the matter of religion, the Czechs may again 
adopt the former “modus vivendi” system whereby the 
state financed the religious instruction, in the public 
and private schools, selected by the students belong- 
ing to the churches recognized by it. Such recognition 
could be applied for by any church. When properly 
qualified teachers were provided by the churches, the 
state paid the bill. There existed a generally accepted 
belief that all the young were in need of moral and 
religious instruction. If the student did not desire 
such instruction, he was excused. 

In conclusion, let me say that although it is the 
fate of this little republic to be surrounded by the 
authoritarian Germans, it will continue in its demo- 
cratic way, faithful to its own democratic tradition as 
well as to its American heritage, for it was in America 
that Masaryk and his friends issued the Czechoslovak 
Declaration of Independence and it was here that 
Masaryk was proclaimed the first President of Czecho- 
slovakia. Czechoslovakia will remain a citadel of 
democracy, political, industrial and social—right in 
the heart of Europe! 


_A Psychiatrist Speaks to the Clergy 


Commencement Address at the Meadville Theological School, Chicago, June 13, 1944 


By WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


entry into the active ministry, I find myself 

asking the question that perhaps is in your 
minds as well, namely, by what presumptuousness is 
a medical man moved that he should venture to 
address a group of clergymen? Certainly it is not 
because he can be more dogmatic than his audience. 
Dogmatism, abhorrent as it is to all of us of the Uni- 
tarian background and belief, is certainly not a luxury 
that can be indulged in by a student of the ways of 
the human mind. Rather, in spite of the somewhat 
authoritarian tone in which the title of my talk is 
phrased, I would explore with you this evening some 
of the reasons why it is my firm belief that the clergy- 
man and psychiatrist have much in common and that 
each can assist the other in adding to the sum total 
of comfortable interpersonal relationships. Certainly 
there never was a time when there existed a more 
urgent need of human understanding, of emotional 
balance, good will and all of the attributes that are 
summed up under the title of mental health. Never 
was there a time when a greater strain was put upon 
the powers of human adjustment, nor when there 
existed greater need for the facilitation and the 
preservation of that adjustment. 

Historically, the interest of medicine in the problem 
of mental disorder is a mere infant compared to that 
which has been shown by the clergy. One need only 
refer to the account of the miracle of the Gadarene 
swine to be reminded that in the days of Jesus mental 
disorder was thought to be due to demoniacal pos- 
session and the treatment to consist in the suitable 
exorcism of the evil spirits. Such ascendancy was 
gained by this belief during the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, with all of the horrors of the witchcraft 
trials, that even today there is prevalent in the minds 
of too large a segment of the population an uneasy 
feeling that mental disease is synonymous with some- 
thing wicked or shameful. 

What rudimentary care was first provided for the 
victims of mental disease was supplied by the religious 
orders, not by physicians; it is probably historically 
accurate to say that disease of the mind was not re- 
claimed by medicine as a subject for its attention until 
the time of the French Revolution, under that hardy 
pioneer, Philippe Pinel, the physician who first struck 
the shackles off the unfortunate wretches housed in 
the Bicétre at Paris. It was Pinel who started the 
stream of humane care of the mentally ill, care given 
under medical auspices. Shortly before his time, in 
1773, the first public mental hospital in the United 
States was founded at Williamsburg, Virginia, but the 
development of public care was feeble and halting 
until the magnificent work of Dorothea Lynde Dix. 

The work of this remarkable woman is one in which 


\ S ISTAND before you tonight on the eve of your 


every American, and especially every Unitarian, may 
well take pride. She is, to my mind, the greatest 
American woman of the nineteenth century; she 
should long ere now have been honored by election to 
the Hall of Fame, but despite her lack of public 
recognition her memory is ever green in the hearts of 
those who are interested in the welfare of the mentally 
ill. Her native devotion to the downtrodden was much 
developed by several years spent as a member of the 
household of William Ellery Channing; in 1841, 
although frail in body and no longer young, she started 
a campaign for the development and establishment of 
mental hospitals throughout this country, Canada and 
England. During the ensuing forty years she brought 
about the establishment or enlargement of at least 
thirty-two hospitals, an achievement unparalleled in 
the history of humanitarian effort. 

The growth of the mental hospitals of the country 
has been startling indeed, and today over one-half of 
all the hospital beds are found in institutions of this 
sort, a total of over five hundred thousand. The 
development of these institutions, however, has been 
far more than a merely numerical one. During the 
nineteenth century the care in mental hospitals 
(“asylums,” as many of them were then called) was 
essentially custodial. The nature of mental disorder 
was not understood, much stress was laid upon 
heredity, and the causes enumerated for the various 
disorders seem today naive, to say the least. There 
was virtually no “treatment,” in the modern sense. 

Within the last half-century, however, many things 
have happened to change the entire complexion of 
psychiatry. The most significant single advance was 
the work of Sigmund Freud, who, for the first time, 
shed a real light upon the nature of mental mechanisms. 
His teachings met tremendous opposition at the time 
they were first announced, largely on account of what 
was presumed to be an overemphasis on sexuality. 
Today, however, even the few remaining vehement 


- critics of Freud utilize concepts he laid down. His work 


has become so much a part of general psychiatry that 
psychoanalysis now is looked upon as merely a special- 
ized form of treatment within the general field of 
psychiatry, rather than as a separate discipline. The 
work of the physiologists, such as Professor Walter B. 
Cannon, has emphasized the relationship of the emo- 
tions to bodily function, and has resulted in a startling 
development of what is known as_ psychosomatic 
medicine. 

As increasing attention has been paid to treatment, 
the custodial aspect has tended to disappear from our 
mental hospitals. The mental hospital of today is 
equipped much as is a general hospital, but in addition 
has certain other facilities not found in those insti- 
tutions. Hydrotherapy, physiotherapy, occupational 
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therapy, and more recently such specialized forms of 
treatment as electro-shock and insulin therapy, are 
found. Graduate and student nurses, psychologists 
and social workers supplement the various therapeutic 
activities of the physicians. Psychotherapy in various 
forms has been introduced—psychiatric interviews, 
group activities, psychodrama—and constitutes an 
important part of the armamentarium. The days of 
the asylum are fortunately long since gone, that term 
being apparently reserved exclusively now for the 
headline writers in the daily press. 

There have been other extensions as well, exten- 
sions far beyond the walls of the hospital. Thanks 
largely to the impetus of Freud, interest has been 
developed in the childhood roots of mental disorder, 
with the result that the child guidance movement has 
developed to an extraordinary degree, extending not 
only into the clinic, but into the schools and entire 
educational system. Child guidance is an integral 
part of the entire mental hygiene movement which was 
inaugurated by the late Clifford W. Beers with his 
epoch-making book, The Mind That Found Itself 
(1908) ; it is the analogue in the psychiatric field of the 
public health movement which arose somewhat earlier 
with the development of bacteriology and its bearing 
on the prevention of disease. Psychiatry has spread 
as well into industry, and the new specialty of in- 
dustrial psychiatry is developing apace, particularly 
now that the pressure of the manpower problem is 
being felt by employers. Psychiatry has even made 
its assaults upon the strongly held bastions of the law. 
Clinics have been established in a number of juvenile 
courts, and even in some adult courts as well, with 
resulting benefits to the courts, to the public and to 
the defendant. If the law appears to have been 
recalcitrant in adopting modern psychiatric attitudes 
in dealing with such problems as criminal responsi- 
bility, preferring to adhere to the rules laid down by 
legal philosophers a hundred years ago, perhaps we 
shall have to attribute that to legal “conservatism”! 

With the growing comprehension of what may be 
termed mental mechanisms, there has developed a 
unitary interpretation of the organism, as opposed to 
the old dualism of mind and body. .This dualism is 
attributable in part to the double meaning’ of the 
word “psyche,” namely, “soul” and (secondarily) 
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“mind.” There has long been a persistent tendency 
to look upon the mind as an entity entirely apart from 
the body, even though it was long recognized that 
altered physiological states produced changes of mood 
and that the reverse was likewise true. The- concept 


- of the organism as a whole uses the term “mind” as an 


abstraction—as a term that indicates those phases of 
adjustment to an ever-changing situation that involves 
the individual as a social organism. We breathe with 
our lungs, we digest with our stomachs, but it is we 
and not any particular part of us who feel, who have 
reactions towards our neighbors and friends, who take 
part in the thousand and one interpersonal relation- — 
ships that are what make up our life at the psychologi- 
cal level. Inevitably the manner in which adjustments 
to the environment, internal and external, are effected 
depends upon the functioning of the several organs and 
upon their integration. It is for this reason that 
psychiatry, the specialty that deals with the function- 
ing of the personality of the individual as a whole, is 
one for the medical man first of all. Psychiatry is a 
specialty of medicine. The mind does not function in 
a vacuum, and the condition of the various organs of 
the body, whether it be of the central nervous system 
or of the liver, cannot be overlooked in dealing with 
aberrations or difficulties of adjustment at the social 
level. 

Our culture is a very complicated thing. It has 
been handed down to us through tradition and 
through the function that sets off man from the 
rest of the animal kingdom, namely, speech; it is 
something that is constantly changing, constantly 
impinging upon us, and constantly modifying our atti- 
tudes towards ourselves and towards others. For that 
reason the problems of adjustment do not call solely 
for the physician’s attention. The physician needs the 
help not only of the nurse, of the social worker, of the 
psychologist and of the teacher, but in a very intimate 
and special sense he needs that of the clergyman as 
well. I have said that the relationship of man to the 
rest of mankind is one of the essential problems in 
psychiatry. There is, however, another relationship, 
namely, that of man to the forces other than the social 
and interpersonal ones that surround him—his relation- 
ship to God and to the universe. That there is such a 
relationship only the stupid or the hopelessly over- 
compensated or regressed will attempt to deny. 
Whether'that relationship is constructive or destructive 
depends much upon the training of the individual, his 
early surroundings, and the family situation to which 
he has been exposed. This is a subject that must be 
considered by the psychiatrist as he looks at his patient. 
but it is one upon which only the clergyman can speak 
with authority. 

Twenty years ago the question might well have 
been seriously asked, In what respect can the clergy- 
man be made more helpful by having at his command 
at least a modicum of psychiatric knowledge? Today 
it seems to be well accepted that the possession of this 
knowledge can be of service to the clergyman and to 
those who consult him. About 1930 the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students began its 
work of arranging for students to spend a period of 
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training in psychiatric viewpoints within the walls of a 


mental hospital; this practice has been wisely de- 
veloped by Bolsen and others. There were some mis- 
_ givings on both sides. Some of the theological schools 


_had serious doubts as to the pertinence of the work, 


; 


and some of the psychiatrists had grave fears lest the 
students, by not drinking deep enough of the Pierian 
spring, would suffer from that little learning which was 
said by Pope to be a dangerous thing—in other words, 
that they might develop a delusion to the effect that 
they had become psychiatrists and that they would 
attempt to treat patients who really needed medical 
attention. Such things have happened, even in recent 
times! 

For those who might have any lingering doubts 
as to the usefulness of studying patients in a mental 
hospital as a key to human behavior, one may quote 
a pertinent passage from that classic of William James, 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. Says James: 
“Insane conditions have this advantage, that they 
isolate special factors of the mental life and enable us 
to inspect them unmasked by their more usual 
surroundings. 
which the scalpel and the microscope play in the 
anatomy of the body. To understand a thing rightly 
we need to see it both out of its environment and in it, 
and to have acquaintance with the whole range of its 
variations. The study of hallucinations has in this 
way been for psychologists the key to their compre- 
hension of normal sensation, that of illusion has been 
the key to the right comprehension of perception. . . 
Similarly the nature of genius has been illuminated by 
the attempts of which I already made mention, to 
class it with psychopathical phenomena.” In the 
mental hospital the patients reveal in all their force 
and crudity the drives, the loves and hates, the modes 
of thinking and feeling that in a more sublimated and 
masked form we find in everyday life. In the mental 
hospital, too, one learns much of the ways of hospitals 


and dealing with the ill that one does not learn so 


readily as a casual visitor. 


The priest of the Catholic Church has an advantage 
over the clergyman of any other denomination in the 
function of the confessional. Not only does his 
parishioner confess to him, but the priest in turn is 
able to give a positive reassurance which can be found 
only in an authoritarian religion. Nevertheless, the 
Protestant clergyman, as the friend and adviser of his 
parishioners, is very frequently the first one to whom 
the troubled member of his congregation turns for 
advice on matters that appear to have at least a 
religious or moral coloring. He is often in a particularly 
strategic position to give reassurance, or if the case 
should properly be the subject for the psychiatrist, he 
can advise the patient to obtain the proper sort of 
medical attention. 

Many people express, at least to themselves, 
religious conflicts, the intensity and the nature of these 
conflicts bemg dependent upon a number of factors in 
their early upbringing, and the extent to which their 


- superego has been given a religious coloring. In some 


of the depressions of later life, feelings of unworthiness 


are often expressed as a certainty that the patient has 


They play the part in mental anatomy 


committed the unpardonable sin, and that Le is in 
danger of eternal damnation. It is extraordinary with 
what regularity these expressions are uttered by 
patients with entirely different religious backgrounds. 
A patient of this type is far more likely to consult his 
clergyman than the early schizophrenic, or the paretic 
who may have developed delusions of grandeur and 
be certain that he is specially selected by God to 
convert the world, or to carry out some special mission. 
Such a patient, obviously, does not feel the need of any 
advice. 

Religious conflicts are not, of course, necessarily 
related to mental disorder; they are, in fact, a part of 
everyday life. There are certain conflicts, however, 
that are the outgrowth of mental disorder, and a 
manifestation of it. The cause is sometimes confused 
with the effect, and there is a prevalent idea that over- 
religiosity or religious conflicts are the cause of mental 
disease. As a matter of fact they are far more often 
the outgrowth. Feelings of guilt, feelings based more 
often on socially inacceptable fantasies than on overt 
acts, rise in the depressions to plague the patient, and 
may take the form of delusions of sinfulness and of 
damnation, and sometimes even the form of the 
accusing voice of God. 


The value of the sympathetic ear as a mode of 
therapy is often underestimated. Many people feel 
a great relief from the opportunity to discuss their 
troubles freely with someone who they think will not 
censure them. Obviously no rapport can be expected 
if censure is forthcoming. Often encouragement is all 
that is necessary. In some instances, however, the 
case will be seen by the experienced clergyman to be 
properly one that falls within the field of the psychia- 
trist. In the case especially of the depressions, it is 
important to see to it that the patient has suitable care, 
since the danger of suicide is not a negligible one. This 
is also true in the cases where the clergyman may be 
consulted by the family of a patient about a problem 
such as alcoholism or other aberrations of conduct 
which may be attributable, for example, to early senile 
changes. The important thing is that the clergyman 
should know when he may be of assistance as such, and 
when his task is to see to it that medical advice is 
secured. His diplomacy may have to be called into 
play if he is to persuade the patient to consult a 
psychiatrist. Unfortunately, some of the aura of the 
medicine man seems to cling to the psychiatrist. To 
most people the greatest blow possible to the ego is the 
suggestion that they may not be normal mentally; the 
assurance of normality is often inversely proportional 
to the degree of balance! The psychiatrist, however, 
need not and should not be depicted as interested solely 
in the psychoses; he is, as a matter of fact, today far 
more interested in the emotional conflicts and uncer- 
tainties of everyday life, in the preventive aspect rather 
than in the end product. It is far sounder to present 
the facts truthfully and frankly than to resort to sub- 
terfuge, such for instance as calling the psychiatrist a 
neurologist. 

The problems of delinquency and of dependency not 
infrequently have their psychiatric aspects. This is a 
fact well recognized by various social agencies, and the 
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modern church looks upon itself as one of these. Many 
communities have well-established psychiatric clinics, 
and in some states an outpatient service is rendered 
through the state hospitals. Consultation facilities are 
usually available to the clergyman who recognizes 
not only his abilities but his limitations. 

Shortly the church, like all other social institutions, 
will face one of its greatest challenges. Many men are 
already returning from the armed forces as psychiatric 
casualties, and many thousands more will soon be 
returning to their communities, who, although not 
labeled as psychiatric or any other type of casualties, 
will have a different point of view from that which 
they cherished when they went away in the service. 
They will come back changed men, to find a community 
that appears far different. The economic adjustments 
that will face the postwar world are probably nowhere 
nearly so important in human values as the very 
drastic personal readjustments that must be made by 
the returning servicemen and their families. It will 
require all the ingenuity, all the knowledge, all the 
human sympathy of physicians, social workers, employ- 
ers and, above all, of clergymen, to aid these men and 
their families to remold their lives and their attitudes 
to the demands of a new world in which hopefully we 
may look for an enduring peace and for a wider dis- 
tribution of mental comfort and good will. May God 
grant you strength and knowledge to speed that happy 
time! 


Coming Issued 


In October,.The Christian Register will carry an 
article by President Algo D. Henderson, of Antioch 
College, entitled “Exit “The Cultured Gentleman,’ ” 
which will discuss some of the problems of liberal 
education in the postwar period. 

Bishop Lewis O. Hartman of the Methodist Church, 
a distinguished church leader and militant fighter for 
social Christianity, long editor of Zions Herald, will 
discuss the role of the church in the forthcoming 
elections. 

Rev. Bertha F. Pettengill of Portland, Maine, min- 
ister at Preble Chapel, has written an article for the 
October issue, “Will Christianity Survive the Present 
Crisis?” 

In November we shall publish an article by Dr. 
Robert Cummins on “Our Allies in Liberal Religion: 
The Universalists.” 


A.U.A. NOMINATIONS 


A meeting of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association will be held at head- 
quarters in the fall of 1944, at which time the commit- 
tee will give consideration to nominees for regional vice- 
presidents and directors of the association to be voted 
upon in May, 1945. The committee will be interested 


to receive suggestions accompanied by information in 
regard to qualifications and denominational activities. 
Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Homer 
T. Waterhouse, Secretary of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, for ar- 
rival before October 1, 1944. 


Epwarp F. Rowssr, Chairman 
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A SOCIAL LITANY 


From the sins that divide us, from all class bitter- 
ness and race hatred, from forgets of thee and 
indifference to our fellow men: 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the corruption of the franchise and of civil 
government, from greed and from the arbitrary love 
of power: 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the fear of unemployment and the evils of 
overwork, from the curse of child labor and the ill- 
paid toil of women: 

‘Good Lord, deliver us. 


From the luxury that enervates, from the poverty 
that stultifies: 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


That it may please thee to unite the inhabitants 
of every city, state and nation in the bonds of peace 
and concord: 

We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That thy followers may be strong to achieve in- 
dustrial justice, and to bid the oppressed go free: 


We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That the labor movement may be confirmed in dis- 
interested honor, and that the employers of labor may 
fashion their dealings according to the laws of equity: 

We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That the spirit of reconciliation may be made 
manifest among men: 
We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. 


That it may please thee to inspire thy Church 
with the vision of the New Jerusalem coming down 
from heaven to men, and that thy Sogn may come 
on earth: 

We beseech thee to hear us, Good Lord. AMEN. 


(From Prayers of the Social Awakening. By Walter 
Rauschenbusch. Boston: Pilgrim Press.) 


THE SATISFACTION OF INTEGRITY 


Will he (the nonconformist) have any durable sat- 
isfaction? I can think of only one. He will be the 
master of his own intellectual house. His thoughts 
will be his own thoughts, and not borrowed ones. He 
will have his own point of view, his own scale of values, 
his own philosophy. . . . The incessant struggle of 
the mind to be true to itself, to absorb new truths, 
to grow, to overcome pressures—these are the painful 
portions of the independent thinker: Almost his sole 
reward is the satisfaction of integrity. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jones 


- THE SCIENTIST IS A CITIZEN 


By GENE WELTFISH 


No pamphlet issued during the present war has 
stirred more public opinion into action than “Races of 
Mankind,” which. was recommended in these pages 
several months ago. Its distribution has been enormous. 
The following article by one of its authors, written at 
the request of the editor, is of special importance to 
all liberals. Tue Eprror 


kind of profession. Its “specialness” is particu- 

larly denoted in the title “pure science.” What 
do we mean by that purity? What is it unpolluted 
by? It means various things to various people, but 
most commonly it means “unconcerned with material 
well-being,” “dissociated from everyday affairs, espe- 
cially business,” “devoted to an abstract and vague 
cause—divorced from self-interest.” These are some of 
the characteristics that make up the folklore of the 
scientist, and they are held to as strongly by the 
scientist himself as by the general public. 

Naturally, the scientist I know most about is myself, 
so that I cannot resist writing somewhat in the form 
of a combination autobiography and public confession. 

The impulse to become a “pure” scientist started, I 
think, in my high-school days when I decided to live 
a life of reason. I didn’t have a very clear idea of 
what it meant and it was pretty much like a small 
boy’s deciding to be a fireman or the president when 
he grows up. In college I studied English literature 
and philosophy and I was sure philosophy was what 
I wanted until I heard Professor Boas lecture; the 
vision of all of mankind moving over the earth from 
the time of the Ice Age, and of peoples now living in 
distant places in many different ways, determined my 
course. Being an anthropologist was what I really 
meant by a life of reason. 

Anthropology is the study of man and also of his 
works—but that can be a very detailed study. 
Anthropology has its own techniques, and it takes a 
lot of concentration on details to master its methods. 

I specialized in primitive economics and manufac- 
tures and felt that the more detailed my study, the 
more genuinely would I be working toward a science 
of human behavior. I studied basketry stitching, pot- 
tery making, and analyzed designs and the principles 
of decoration in museums. I lived with American 
Indians and learned to manufacture things and 
observed how young people learned these arts. I 
studied an American Indian language and _ pieced 
together bit by bit its grammar, during five or six 
summers in Oklahoma. 

Manchuria was invaded, Mussolini was in power, 
Hitler came to power, Spain was at war—and I, a 
student of human behavior, participated in world 
affairs by reading the comics. The irony of my posi- 
tion suddenly dawned on me. A science of human 


) nd of pro thinks of science as a very special 


behavior behind laboratory walls, in museums, in 
libraries! 

What did anthropology mean for human affairs? 
A popular writer, Mr. A. Scheinfeld, had written a 
book called You and Heredity. Finding my name in 
the summer session catalogue attached to a course on 
prehistoric archaeology, he enlisted my help in reading 
the race chapter of his manuscript, so that the pre- 
historic races might be correctly represented, and asked 
me to draw up some maps on the racial composition 
of a number of European countries. I was impressed 
with the fact that here was someone trying to bring 
science to the people in as accurate a fashion as he 
could. Then my neighbor, Professor Paul B. Sears, 
a botanist, interested me in the Education Workshop 
of the Advanced School at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; there I came in contact with high-school 
teachers from many parts of the country and began 
to understand their problems and to try to make my 
material useful to them. 

I began to give a course on race problems and to 
talk at public meetings on the subject. 

And after Pearl Harbor, I milled about Washing- 
ton like many of my university colleagues, trying to 
find a way to be useful on the race problem, because 
it seemed to me that so much of the war and the 
future peace of the world was tied up with it. It 
seemed to me to be a question of national morale like 
the battle front, a responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Hitlerism attacked us with guns, and with 
ideas sent here in scores in the form of printed mate- 
rial, bribes, and other more subtle channels. How 
were we defending our nation against this attack? 

As might have been expected, the thing turned out 
to be more complicated than I anticipated. As an 
individual citizen of the United States verbally storm- 
ing the capital, there was not too much I could do. 
So I came back to my office at Columbia to think 
over my experience, and when through the American 
Association. of Scientific Workers the opportunity 


The coauthor of “Races 
of Mankind,’ Dr. Gene 
Weltfish, teacher of an- 
thropology at Colwmbia 
University, was honored 
on August 6 with a special 
award for outstanding con- 
tributions to racial unity, 
at a Community Festiwal, 
Morningside Heights, New 
York, 


Herald- Tribune Warman 
Plaque presented to Rev. George B. Ford at the inter- 
faith festival on Morningside Heights, August 6 


presented itself to work on The Races of Mankind 
with Dr. Ruth F. Benedict, needless to say I threw 
myself into it with great diligence. To tell two million 
‘soldiers the scientific truth on the race problem seemed 
‘too good to be true. It was! 

First Dr. Chester I. Barnard, President of the U.S.O., 
rejected the pamphlet on the grounds that not all his 
constituents agreed with its contents. ‘Science or no 
science, racial equality was declared a controversial 
issue because everyone didn’t believe in it. It was 
next attacked by Congressman May of Kentucky, 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, and other 
congressmen, including Congressman Rankin, who 
stated on the floor of the Congress of the United States 
that racial equality was a “controversial doctrine.” 

“Well, madam ‘pure’ scientist, what now?” In 
my political naiveté I was shocked. In school I had 
memorized the Declaration of Independence of 1776— 
“all men are created equal.” I went to my encyclopedia 
and looked it up again to make sure. There it was, 
just as I had learned it; here was the science I had 
studied so minutely—prehistoric archaeology, native 
manufactures, native languages, genetics, customs and 
culture—these had come to the same result—science 
and the Founding Fathers, and still further back in 
the Bible, “all men are brothers.” It was our con- 
gressmen against the Founding Fathers, the basic 
principles of democracy, the Bible, and the science 
that I had so painstakingly studied. 

Challenged by Hitler’s words on the floor of Con- 
gress, the scientist is brought face to face with the 
falsity of the “ivory tower” position. Under the impact 
of these circumstances, I have had to re-evaluate my 
original position. Is there such a thing as “pure 
science” apart from common experience? I have come 
to reason it out in the following way: 

The scientist does not now, and never has, lived in 
a social vacuum. Being not a disembodied spirit, the 
scientist must, like his fellow men, share in the material 
goods of his community both for his work and in his 
daily living—and unless he gives value for value 
received, he cannot expect to do so. Under whatever 
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conditions the material goods of his community are ~ 


produced, whether by the profit system or any other 


implications. So that even if his only concern is with 
the ongoing of his work, he is in no position to disregard 
the social scene. The scientist who denies his concern 
with these matters is burying his head in the sand. 
For the ivory tower rests on the same ground as any 
other house and the same earthquakes will shake its 
foundations. 

Historically, the place of the scientist in his com- 
munity has undergone a number of major transforma- 
tions. In «arly times, he was a seer, a medicine man 
and a magician, keeping the people in the community, 
or his individual patrons, in tune with the powers of 
the universe. 

Later, for this same purpose, he became an as- 
trologer, a student of the heavenly bodies and their 
meaning for men: Then he also became an alchemist, 
trying to turn baser metals into the gold wealth that 
everyone wanted. In the course of that effort, he 
found many keys to the mysterious workings of nature. 
He became the companion and ally of those men in 
the community who had more wealth and more leisure 
than the others, and who could take an interest in his 
findings and subsidize his work. Gradually he became 
of use to the artisan and to the manufacturer—and as 
the sale of goods came more and more to depend on 
mass production and profit, he was also involved in 
serving this end. 

And finally those who governed called upon his 
services for military needs and he continued to serve 
the government in this and other capacities. 

Today the scientist has his place in the community 
in all these ways: as physician, university and research 
investigator, industrial scientist and government 
worker. 

Involved to such a great extent in the life of his 
community, can the scientist, if only from the point of 
view of enlightened self-interest, afford to disregard 
the social scene that is all about him? 

But besides his role of citizen of his community, 
the scientist has, in the nature of his work, certain 
unique values and responsibilities. There is a way in 
which science is “special.” 

Science is a long-range project whose chief aim is 
to bend nature to the will and convenience of man. 
It is a great co-operative enterprise reaching back into 
the past and opening long and magnificent vistas into 
the future. With this long-range vision, the scientist 
cannot overlook the fact that it is human life he is 
trying to serve. In this service, he fights in a war that 
overshadows all others in its scope and magnitude. 
Earthquake and avalanche, heat and cold, insect pest 
and microbe, demand a constant vigilance. 

In this work it is also constantly being brought 
home to the scientist that the well-being of every 


person depends in the long run on the well-being of all 


mankind. 


In the thirteenth century there is poverty in China, 


and a plague begins to spread—millions die, and 
before long it has spread to Europe and wiped out half 
the population. The scientist, the artisan, the farmer, 


“economic system, he cannot escape its conditions and ~ 


{ 


_ the king and the beggar all go down before it. It is no 


+ 


__respecter of persons, races, castes or nationalities. 


hehe ou 


doctrine. 


In Germany the poison of racism becomes a state 
Here in this country, bigotry gains new 
strength. 

The scientist must not bind himself to the implica- 
tions of these facts. He is a citizen, not only of his 
community and of his country, but even more strongly 
of the world. He has the responsibility of seeing that 


_ his work is used for its primary and fundamental 


purpose—to promote the well-being of mankind—not 
only against the destructive forces of nature, but 
against the destructive actions of men in power. 
In this, the people are his allies, and only by bringing 
the issues to them can he enlist their help. 

The scientist who retires into the details of his 
technique, or who too closely identifies himself with 
his financial patrons, is blinding himself to the funda- 
mental motivations and implications of his work. 

The scientist is doubly a citizen—of his community 
and of the world—and it is high time that we scientists 
acknowledge our responsibility and follow it out 
rigorously. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


O THE EDITOR: 
Your readers will be pleased to know that the 


Register, now being distributed to some 150 
readers in this country, has been received with high 
praise and enthusiasm. Our readers have expressed 
their thanks for being allowed in this manner to know 
more of their American brethren. If times were normal 
I have no doubt that far more effective contact could 
be made between your readers and ours; but some day 
times will be normal, and then we can all set out upon 
plans to make our Unitarianism a uniting bond in 
faith. 

It seems absurd, after all, that we should all speak 
in high terms of the brotherhood of man and evolve 
mighty schemes for making that brotherhood effective, 
when there are means within our immediate scope that 
would surely help our high ideals. This seems to me 
to be the besetting sin of much idealism: We cry for 
the new world, and there is much intensity and ardor 
in our cry, but often we neglect the simple things at 
hand that will enable us to build our ideal. 

If international friendship is to be a real thing, a 
thing that will stand up against every kind of blast 
and attempted destruction, it is unlikely that it will 
be built by statesmen sitting around a table, making 
paper plans and constructing institutions. All these 
things will be necessary, but they can work only when 
they are founded upon indestructible friendship and 
understanding. 

A friend once told me to “look for the ideal in the 
real,” and it seems to me to be good advice. Whilst 
international friendship remains in the ideal shape, 
without any contact with the real, then we are likely 
to suffer many disappointments. Not many of us are 
ideal people, not even in the way of international 

friendship. We are what we are, and we know full 
well that if our friends want to find out what is good 


in us they have to look pretty deep beneath the real 
surface. The same friend said, “You are never really 
friends with other people until you can be rude to one 
another.” The members of a family can be utterly 
rude to one another and still remain bound by an 
intangible tie. The friendship is so deep that it includes 
everything in its sweep. 

There is much idealism floating around at the 
moment. We are looking for the best in everybody, 
and it is usual to suffer some shocks when we don’t 
find it. The crude reaction to that disappointment is 
to sheer off into quite the opposite of friendship, just 
because the real world doesn’t come up to our concep- 
tions of the ideal. But the man who reacts in that 
way has just been living in a fairy world of his own 
making—and it is the “fairy worlds” that are as much 
responsible for our difficulties as anything else. 

So—our religious communities have a mutual 
channel of understanding. We know one another very 
well because our minds work in the same free way 
upon the ultimate problems of existence. An American 
chaplain, present at our General Assembly Annual 
Meetings, told us that he thought he was at home at 
our meetings, so similar were the difficulties, and so 
similar the discussions! The volume of praise that has 
greeted the Register arises in part, I am sure, from the 
wonder our people felt in discovering there were other 
Unitarians like them. 

I am glad, Mr. Fritchman, that the Register is 
passing along the channels between us. It will deepen 
the channels, and be one of our contributions to the 
new world that is to be—the new world that even now 
is growing around us. E. G. Lez 


The Register Recommends: 


* MOVIES 


Dragon Seed (M.G.M.) with Walter Huston, Aline 
MacMahon and Katherine Hepburn. An intelligent 
and beautifully acted drama about new China. A 
better film by far than The Good Earth. It might 
be called “From Pacifism to Anti-Fascism in Mod- 
ern China.” Katherine Hepburn portrays the new 
woman in China with clear and bold effectiveness. 

Wilson (Twentieth Century-Fox) with Alexander 
Knox, Charles Coburn and Geraldine Fitzgerald. 
With the New York Herald-Tribune we agree, “a 
challenging segment of American history has been 
reconstructed with great honesty and imagination 

. . a story of our people, our way of life, with no 
attempt to be a propagandistic tract.” A mature 
film and excellent entertainment. Wilson strikes 
a strong blow against isolation and nationalism. 


BOOKS 


Seven Poets in Search of an Answer: A Poetic Sym- 
posium edited by Thomas Yoseloff; introduction by 
Shaemas O’Sheel. New York: Bernard Ackerman, 
Inc., $2.00. Seven poets of social change write war 
verse, some of it eloquent and compelling. Of 
special merit are the contributions by Langston 
Hughes, Alfred Kreymborg and Norman Rosten. 

S. H. F. 
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The Srantiont and the Permanent 


R.. LEWIS MUMFORD’S The Condition of 
Man makes excellent summer reading. Or 
perhaps what I mean is that the summer 
woods and lakes provide an excellent background for 
reading this particular book. It isn’t easy or cheerful 
reading, but it has much to commend it to the thought- 


ful reader. It will stiffen his mental and _ spiritual 
backbone. It will stimulate what remnants of optimism 
he “possesses. It ‘will provide the preachers with 
material for a dozen sermons, and it will equip the 
laymen with a keener critical eye for the soft spots in 
the sermons they listen to. If I were an ecclesiastical 
dictator, I would make it required reading for every 
parson and for at least a dozen laymen in every 
Unitarian church. That would guarantee a more 
exciting. and fruitful year for our entire fellowship. 
~ ‘But it must be read in the right setting. For 
example, take the section in the tenth chapter that is 
entitled “The Lure of Decay.” It makes a lot of 
difference where you read that half-dozen pages. 
“Decay” is a word that means one thing in the city 
and something quite different in the country. When 
the hymn writer tells us that he sees “change and 
decay in all around,” it is depressing, and we are ready 
to accept almost any way of escape; but I come in 
from a survey of my few Canadian acres of woodland 
and I cafi say exactly what the hymn writer said in 
the most cheerful and hopeful spirit. In the woods, 
decay is the basis of life.. It is ‘clean—usually; and 
natural—always; and of good report. When, therefore, 
I. pick ap Mr. Mumford’s book and read that “we 
aye living through a time of decay,” I find myself 
saying “That’s fine!” If I had read that sentence just 
before starting off for a holiday, I don’t believe it 
would have retedy: in the same way. 


Decay and New Life 


Or take another phrase in the very next paragraph: 
“The fruits of Christianity’s decay have ripened to 
rottenness in our own generation. ” Well, that 
may be true, or it may not. At Ione one of the 
examples the writer cites as evidence for his strong 
slatement seems to me to fall into the other scale; but 
grant him his extreme position, and the question still 
remains, “So what?” Does that mean the end of 
Christianity? Not if you have spent most of the day 
clearing out underbrush in a stand of white birch, or 
removing the debris that. last winter’s storms left 
behind in a pine grove. Not at all! It may well 
mean that in our own generation the great Christian 
tradition is ready for a wholly new lease of life. New 
life doesn’t appear miraculously out of nothing, but 
out of the decay of the old life. Perhaps Christianity 
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has reached the point where it can slough off the old 
and break forth into something radically new. Why 
not? That’s the universal law of change and growth— 
nothing to lament, or resent, or resist. On the contrary, 
something to get very excited about and to rejoice 
in with exceeding great joy. 


The Recurring Rhythm 


From the very beginning, Christianity has been a 
vital principle housed within a shell of changing and 
decaying material. Its history has been the record of 
a long succession of breaks with the past, of sudden 
emergings from outgrown limitations, of startlingly 
abrupt advances from dead security to risky adven- 
ture. It was the earliest of Christian churchmen who 
told us that a grain of wheat must die before it can 
fulfil its destiny, and each generation has had to learn 
that lesson over again. The rhythm of decay and new 
life, of dissolution and renewal, has been as clear in 
the story of Christianity as in the woods of Vermont; 
and the continuities are unbroken in both. 

It is true, of course, that in every period the official 
elements in Christianity have been opposed to change. 
That is inevitable. But the significant thing is that 
never has official Christianity been able to stop the 
rhythm that makes growth possible. Always the new 
life has been strong enough to break the hard shell of 
institutionalized orthodoxy, and “each new temple” has 
been “nobler than the last,” What has seemed to the 
timid folk the utter destruction of all that they valued 
most has proved to be the liberation of still greater 
values in a new form. If, as Mr. Mumford tells us, 
we are living through a time of decay for Christian 
traditions and dogmas and institutions, the story of 
Christianity through a score of centuries warrants us 
in believing that we may be entering a new period of 
the resurgence of life for Christianity as a power in 
the new world of a liberated humanity. 


Theodore Parker’s Formula 


What we must keep clearly in mind is that the 
word “Christianity” has two meanings. We apply it 
to the vital principle itself, and we also apply it to 
the particular set of external doctrines, usages and 
institutional forms within which at the moment the 
vital principle lives, We must keep these two mean- 
ings distinct in our minds; and for us Unitarians there 
is a familiar formula that has peculiar force and per- 
suasiveness. I mean, of course, the famous phrase of 
Theodore Parker: “The Transient and the Permanent 
in Christianity.” Write those words in letters of-flam- 
ing gold over the pulpit of every church in the land! 


i Make them the motto behind every discussion of the 


.. 


future of Unitarianism in the years ahead! Get the 
idea that they express—the clean-cut distinction they 
set forth—so deep in all our minds that we cannot 
forget it nor ignore it. Then we may safely go on 
with the most radical thinking and the most trenchant 
self-criticism of which we are capable. There is no 
better basis for a great plan of campaign for Unitarian 
Advance. F.M.E. 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1944. 


(Approved by the Executive Committee of The 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and issued through its Department of the Church and 
Social Service) 


He began His ministry are today, as in every 

day, a charter for His Church: “to preach the 
gospel to the poor . . ., to heal the brokenhearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Loyal to His purpose, the Church must have an active 
sympathy with all who are in any kind of need, suffer- 
ing from any form of injustice or struggling for a 
better life. 

A major problem of social justice facing America 
this Labor Day is that of planning adequately for the 
millions of returning soldiers who must find their way 
into productive industry at the very moment when 
industry is undergoing the terrific adjustments incident 
to a return to peacetime production. A way can be 
found through consultation and co-operation between 
management and labor to make such adjustments, and 
at the same time maintain production at a level that 
will continue to guarantee full employment. 

Such employment is the key to a continued pros- 
perity for it assures a steady demand for consumers 
goods through placing adequate purchasing power in 
the hands of the people. In our system industry can 
continue to produce only so long as markets are made 
available; and markets depend in large part upon 
adequate purchasing power created by the maintenance 
of full employment. 

Therefore, the Christian Church, proclaiming the 
essential worth of personality, would be remiss in its 
solemn duty did it not reaffirm again this Labor Day 
its belief that a Christian society is under. sacred 
obligation so to organize itself that everyone willing 
and able to work may be guaranteed some meaningful 
occupation. The Christian Church must point out 
that a society which can do this under the pressure of 
total war must also do so under a peacetime economy. 


‘Lou purposes which Jesus Christ announced as 


_ Thoughtful Americans are looking beyond the pres- 


ent crisis and formulating plans that will guarantee a 
greater security in the postwar world. Failure of 
society so to organize itself as to achieve such security 
would constitute the admission that the ends now 
being fought for at such staggering cost in lives and 


- materials are not worth maintaining once the sacrifices 


have been made and the victory of arms assured. 
In order to maintain full employment in peacetime, 


the problem of production must be tackled along three 
main fronts. Organized labor should be encouraged. 
to maintain and strengthen its recent great gains 
which have already helped to raise the general level 
of living. At the same time, labor is under the solemn 
responsibility so to discipline itself as to merit the 
approval of fair-minded people. Responsible labor 
leadership must make its contribution to the common 
good on the basis of justice to the employer and to 
the general public as well as to labor. 

But steady employment in the postwar world will 
depend also on the full co-operation of management. 
Management is likewise under obligation to place the 
common good above its own selfish interest. Ameri- 
can businessmen will meet their full responsibility only 
as they direct their great ingenuity toward meeting 
consumption needs on a world scale. 

Our American industrial system, with its mutual 
dependence on capital and labor, will hold the respect 
of society to the degree that it can succeed in adapt- 
ing its program to the demands of a world economy. 
Any tendency toward a narrow isolationism or economic 
imperialism on the part of industrial leadership would 
constitute a betrayal of the millions who are making 
such sacrifices on the world battle fronts, and would 
constitute a step toward World War number three. 
Our churches as part of a world-wide fellowship could 
not but resist such a development. We appeal, there- 
fore, to management and labor alike to co;operate. 
wholeheartedly in a vast program for world-wide peace 
and prosperity. 

The economic goal of tomorrow’s world will be the 
production of more goods at lower prices for more 
people. An economy, therefore, that is planned. to 
serve the consumer promises the greatest security, 
because the differences arising between labor and man- 
agement can best be solved by a reference away from 
either group to society at large. ... 

Modern society has never been confronted by the 
problem of overproduction but of underconsumption, 
largely through lack of purchasing power. Basic 
human needs in terms of food, clothing and adequate 
housing have never fully been met even in prosperous 
America. The task of providing for such human needs 
will require an industrial effort sufficient to give an 
adequate return to labor, management and capital. 
An important part of this task will be the relief and 
rehabilitation of the world’s stricken areas. 

The Church is not called upon to devise schemes of 
social organization or technical plans for industry, but 
it must. manifest its deep concern for the spirit and 
motive of our economic life. In order to be true to 
its Lord, who “came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” it must constantly urge service to the com- 
mon good. 


ESSEX HALL 
As we go to press word has been received that Essex 
Hall, Unitarian headquarters in London, has been 
No lives were lost. 


destroyed by enemy action: 
A “Letter from London” by Mr. Lee on the,.subject 
will appear October first, along with a Christian 


Register editorial. Tue Eprror 
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The Twin Princes 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
Ove upon a time there were two princes who 


were twins. They were as alike as two peas, 

but they disliked one another very much. From 
earliest infancy they scratched and fought. The king’s 
mother, who therefore was the queen’s mother-in-law, 
would often say: “What a terrible affliction!” The 
queen was not pleased by this remark. No mother, 
however much her children may quarrel and fight, 
likes someone else to call them afflictions. Nor did 
grandma-queen help matters by embroidering little 
mottoes in wool: “Let brotherly love continue,” “Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their nature to.” 
She gave these mottoes to the princes on their birth- 
day. This, as you can well imagine, only made things 
worse; for peace is not made by enemies receiving 
advice in green and pink wool. I am sorry to say the 
twin princes went on hating one another. 

In due time the princes grew up, and then the 
question arose: Which prince shall govern the kingdom? 
Jonathan was only one minute older than Joshua, but, 
as one of the king’s counselors said, a minute is neither 
here nor there. At last the king hit on a happy idea. 
They shall go forth into the world, he said, and do 
mighty deeds; and, on returning, the one who has 
done the more bravely and nobly shall have the throne. 
This suited the princes very well, for each longed to 
outdo the other. So, saying good-by to everyone in 
the palace, they went off, and for a few moments felt 
quite sad to be leaving the dear old home—the scene 
of so many long and bitter quarrels. 

I have no time to tell you of the adventures that 
befell Prince Jonathan and Prince Joshua. They soon 
had a fight and parted; and at this point I will simply 
say that years passed away, for this is how many of the 
best storytellers get on with the tale. 

Now the time came when Jonathan embarked on 
a ship—not very seaworthy—and sailed for the other 
side of the world. He found life at sea quite dull, for 
there were very few really good quarrelers on board. 
After many weeks of tossing on the waters, the ship 
was wrecked; and the long and short of it was that 
Prince Jonathan was stranded alone and without food 
or weapons upon a desert island of the most famous 
kind. Fortunately he had read Robinson Crusoe and 
Rollo at Work—the latter being a present from 
grandma. These gave him some useful hints. He built 
himself a commodious hut, discovered a grove of 
cocoanuts and caught a parrot for a pet. But he also 
saw the footprints of another man, and he went in 
fear. For ‘he knew there were fierce beasts in the 
junglous part of the island, but somehow a man seemed 
more terrifying. 

Then one day, as he fished from his coracle (made 
by himself only because he had read at school a History 
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of the Ancient Britons), he saw a human figure on the 


shore. Fear made him tremble; but he seized his rude 
weapon (I don’t quite know what it was) and leapt 
ashore. He was a queer enough figure himself with 
his tangled hair and bushy beard, and he was con- 
fronted by another figure as tangled and wild as him- 
self. Then the creature spoke, and Jonathan cried 
aloud for joy. He knew the language. And under the 
deep blue sky of the island the two strange figures 
embraced each other. From that hour they dug, fished, 
hunted, worked and slept together. They discovered 
that if one could not do something, the other could; 
so they just filled up each other. But never a word 
did they whisper about their past lives. 

But at last a tragic thing happened. Jonathan was 
caught by a sudden storm and swept out to sea in his 
coracle; and only by a rare chance was he picked up 
by a passing ship, nursed back to strength and taken 
home to his father’s palace. Only when he got there 
did he remember about his brother. “Where is Joshua?” 
he asked. “We last heard of him in the Forest of 
Arlot,” replied the king; and Jonathan did not care 
much and thought of his brother no more. His one 
idea was to go in search of his friend of the island. 
For, said he, without my friend I cannot live. The king 
would not let him go, for he was afraid he might never 
come back again; but he sent a ship to find the island 
and bring back the stranger. 

At long last and amid much excitement the ship 
came home; and on board, as trim and clean as Jona- 
than himself, was his friend. They did not recognize 
one another at first. It was the king himself who 
cried, “It is my son! Joshua, long lost, has come home.” 
The two men of the island had been brothers and never 
known it; but in common work against common foes 
and in forgetfulness of the past they had grown to 
love each other dearly. 

There were great rejoicings and feastings, I can 
tell you, because both the princes were home again; 
and the old king retired to a cottage in the country, 
and Jonathan and Joshua shared the kingdom and 
ruled together in peace and happiness. Over the 
palace door was painted a large sign: 


and walk in.” 
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“Book Burning Never Works,” by Howard Fast, 
The Christian Register, June, 1944, repre in Re- 
ligious Digest, August, 1944. 


“Prince and _ 


Prince Brothers. Under new management. Please ring — 
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Threefold Task of the Church 


The Archbishop of York, in his 
Presidential Address to the Convoca- 
tion of his diocese, spoke warmly of 
the Russian and American churches, 
which he had visited, and declared that 
the United Nations could rebuild the 
world, fashion a new order and estab- 
lish a just and lasting peace. To that 
end the churches everywhere must con- 
front three major tasks: (1) to teach 
the people the meaning and methods of 
prayer; without which the church will 
lack the power to see the present crisis 
through and meet the challenge of the 
coming period of reconstruction; (2) to 
exercise themselves in the ministry of 
consolation more than ever before, 
now that bereavement has entered, 
or may enter, so many homes (for 
Christianity is bound up with the 
hope of the life to come); and (3) 
to see to it that the nations keep a 
clear vision of the ideals for which we 
are fighting. We must everlastingly 
remind ourselves that we are commit- 
ted to the liberation. of all peoples, 
great and small, so that men every- 
where may have free and full oppor- 
tunity for developing the gifts with 
which God has endowed them. 


The Church in Scotland 


In his farewell address as moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, Dr. John 
Baillie reviewed the spiritual state of 
that country and of the Western World, 
confronting the task of the church 
in a realistic and statesmanlike fashion 
worthy of the greatest leaders of the 
past. He reports scant attendance at 
services, lack of vitality in midweek 
meetings, paucity of Christian knowl- 
edge among otherwise intelligent folk, 
loss of influence over youth, and the 
alienation from the church of large 
sections of the industrial population. 

The speaker sees two causes of dis- 
turbance: intellectual and social. The 
first stems from the Enlightenment; the 
other, from the Industrial Revolution. 
Of course, at the top there is a swing 
back to the gospel, but the church 
has still to win back the masses. The 
Christian religion is both a faith and 
a fellowship—a way of thinking and a 
way of living together—and lack of be- 
lief does not in itself account for the 
falling away of the people; the primary 
institutions are declining in their func- 
tional values and are being swallowed 
up by huge factories, trades unions, 
metropolitan centers, big business, radio 
and cinema. These mass patterns have 
replaced the parish church, the home 


and neighborhood, so that if the church 


CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


is to become effective once more it must 
rethink its mission and redesign its 
techniques. 

Of course, there are aspects of this 
new kind of life that are neither salu- 
tary nor inevitable, such as the im- 
personality of the machine, the loss of 
personal concern, the draining off of the 
sense of the dignity of human labor. 
These developments must be coun- 
tered with all the force at our com- 
mand. But the church must at the 
same time adapt its services to the 
times, since the church is integral in 
the structure of society itself. With 
all our efforts at adaptation we must 
seek to redirect our life as a whole, into 
such channels as will enable us to live 
more intimately with nature, preserve 
a degree of privacy, foster the 
solidarity of the family and engender 
an authentic Christian neighborhood 
throughout the whole area of human 
relations. 


Methodist Postwar 


“Crusade for Christ’ 


The sum of twenty-five million dollars 
has been set aside by the Methodists 
of the United States for a postwar 
reconstruction project to be known as 
the “Crusade for Christ.” Two major 
purposes are envisioned for this enter- 
prise: (1) the establishment of an 
international organization for perma- 
nent peace, and (2) the rebuilding of 
church property and the rehabilitation 
of the population in stricken areas. An 
essential part of this campaign will be 
the repeal of discrimatory legislation 
in immigration, transportation, industry 
and every department of life. Statis- 
tics show that, of eight million Method- 
ists, one million are in the armed 
forces, while six hundred are classified 
as conscientious objectors. 


United Christian Council 
Urges Extension of Democracy 


In a recent bulletin, the United 
Christian Council for Democracy urges 
the churches and all men of good will 
to be prepared to participate in the 
struggle between the forces of progress 
and the forces of reaction, which will 
not end with the order to cease firing. 
If inflation is to be stopped, if unem- 
ployment is to be prevented, if cartels 
are to be destroyed, and if discrimina- 
tion is to be eliminated, then democratic 
controls must be extended. It is not 
sufficient to defend democracy; we must 
project it into wider spheres and into 
every part of human life. Fascism can 
best be dealt with, in the kast analysis, 
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not by fighting it but by putting 
democracy into practice; a great demo- 
cratic offensive is needed, so that the 


‘people will have such knowledge and 


such power that no form of Fascism can 
gain even a foothold. 

With this in mind we must increase 
the control of the people over their com- 
mon life. This is the way of progres- 
sive change or continuous improvement 
of the nature and life of man. Life 
must be democratic, not only politically 
but economically. We-must abolish 
the poll tax as the minimum require- 
ment. We must make sure that the 
measures adopted in war, such as labor 
relations laws and boards, the supply 
of consumers’ needs, and the regulation 
of the use of capital, are continued into 
peacetime, in spite of the demands 
of big business for the return to “free 
enterprise.” Otherwise, we are in dan- 
ger of an American Fascism. If there 
is to be eeonomic democracy the people 
must retain, through their government, 
control of key points in the economic 
process, from the raw materials to the 
consumer. We must guard against the 
sabotaging of social security, the co- 
operative movement and the legal rights 
of labor. More than that, slums must 
be abolished in city and country, and 
the citizeas must be made healthy and 
enlightened, capable of directing their 
own affairs. : 

The churches must do more than de- 
clare that persons, not profits, are the 
end and aim of the economic process; 
they must translate this declaration 
into concrete terms. Democracy begins 
in the grass roots; it is spread just to 
the extent to which the people partici- 
pate responsibly in all vital and neces- 
sary decisions. It is an essentially re- 
ligious function for the churches to 
combat special privilege, to establish a 
working brotherhood, and to provide 
ways and means by which every man 
may have a share in the life of the 
world. 

Materials for study and distribution 
may be secured from the United Chris- 
tian Council for Democracy, 457 West 
123rd Street, New York City, or from 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


New President at Union 


When Dr. H. S. Coffin retires next 
year from the presidency of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, he 
will be succeeded by Dr. H. P. Van 
Dusen. Dr. Van Dusen is well known 
at home and abroad, in both missionary 


and ecumenical circles. 
A. N. K. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


POSTWAR SERVICE FOR THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


[The following article is from a study 
of possible service in France prepared 
for the Service Committee by Dr. 
Charles R. Joy. Full report on request.] 

The twenty million civilian deaths in 
occupied Europe (this is a conservative 
estimate) make us realize that army 
casualties do not begin to plumb the 
tragic depths of misfortune into which 
the world has been plunged by the 
Nazi terror. 

Nazi propaganda has deliberately mis- 
represented the situation. Many deaths 
are unreported in order that the ration 
cards may still be used. There are 
informed persons who believe that the 
famine in Greece will be repeated soon 
in France. 

When the soil of France is cleansed of 
the invader. then another battle will 
begin—the fight with starvation and 


disease. 
It is important that the Service 
Committee and its representatives 


should recognize that we are not pro- 
posing to bring to France the superior 
wisdom and experience of America in 
social welfare. Social workers generally 
agree that France is more advanced in 
the care of children than we. The Third 
Republic had a thoroughly organized 
and well-manned staff of experts in 
social work functioning under the di- 
rection of the government and with 
the collaboration of numerous private 
agencies. This social and medical or- 
ganization has persisted under Vichy 
and will continue into the day of the 
Fourth Republic. 

Our representatives engaged in any 
work with children will have to 
familiarize themselves with official and 
private agencies already at work in 
France and with the Jaws and_institu- 
tions of the country. But it should 
be remembered that this entire picture 
will change for any area subject to the 
destruction of heavy fighting, and that 
French organization has already been 
profoundly altered by more than four 
years of warfare. 

Not only has disease mounted rapidly, 
but skilled personnel has been lost by 
death and labor drafts, and food, medi- 
cine and all material equipment for 
treating diseases have been seriously 
depleted. How much of the organiza- 
tion will still be functioning will de- 
pend upon circumstances no one can 
know at this time. * 

The French government proposes at 
the first opportunity to make an imme- 
diate and thorough investigation of the 
health of the people and particularly to 
detect at once all cases of tuberculosis. 
It is very important that the tuber- 
cular children should be segregated, at 
the outset, from healthy children. 
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U.N.LO. 
Educational processes must begin 
gradually and naturally 


The French Committee of Liberation 
is conscious that food and medical re- 
lief for the children of France is an 
emergency responsibility of paramount 
importance. The medical mission of 
General A. le Dantec, accordingly, 
emphasized the importance of establish- 
ing at once, in all sections of the coun- 
try, homes to which children in dire 
need of a change, especially children 
from the industrial districts of the 
major cities, can be taken and in which 
they can be clothed, fed and restored 
to health again. The mission recognized 
also the urgency of establishing sanitaria 
where children suffering from deficiency 
diseases or from tuberculosis can be 
hospitalized and cured. 

The Unitarian Service Committee 
might very well undertake to organize 
and manage little colonies for children 
needing wholesome food, clothing and 
loving care for a period of rest in the 
country or on the seashore, and might 
establish preventoria where children 
menaced by tuberculosis could be re- 
stored to health and strength again. 

So far as tubercular children are con- 
cerned, most of the progress made in 
France since the last war will be lost. 
It. will be many years before the white 
plague is under control again. Any- 
thing we might be able to do in es- 
tablishing sanitaria would be deeply ap- 
preciated, but the task would be too 
heavy for the limited resources of our 
committees if long-term commitments 
were involved. Ta 

The problem of the neurotic and 
psychotic children is a _ serious one. 
France has not made in the field of 
psychiatry the progress she has made 
in other fields. The committee must de- 
cide whether it can undertake the heavy 
burden involved in _ institutionalizing 


either tubercular children or psychi- 
atric cases. The Entr’aide Francaise 
earnestly recommends that we es- 
tablish homes for tubercular children 
as our special responsibility, if we wish 
to confine our work to children. 

It has also been suggested that we 
recognize the extreme need of young 
mothers debilitated by the long years 
of privation and malnutrition and fur- 
ther exhausted by childbirth. The sug- 
gestion is that we might undertake to 
receive these young mothers after the 
birth of the babies, provide them with 
whatever medical or surgical care they 
may need, restore them to health and 
strength. again, and then return them 
to their homes. 

We might, of course, consider the es- 
tablishment of a group of homes for 
different kinds of cases: mothers with 
their babies, mothers without their 
babies, undernourished children, chil- 
dren suffering from deficiency diseases 
and tubercular children. I am inclined 
to recommend, however, that we do 
not assume any responsibility for psy- 
chopathic cases. Also I think it would 
be unwise to extend our assistance 
in homes to adglescents. The latter 
should be used to rebuild the French 
communities. 

The rest of this study is concerned 
entirely with work for children needing 
a period of rest and upbuilding. _ The 
problem of establishing sanitaria and 
hospitals is complicated and_ should 
await definite committee decision. / 

It should be remembered that most 
of the so-called “lost children” of France 
have been. taken into families, but the 
war is just beginning again for France, 
and we know little about the devasta- 
tion of the countryside or the disintegra- 
tion of social life that will result from 
it. The long years of war have resulted 
in terror, loneliness, and defiance of all 
authority. Even life in the under- 
ground, while devoted to the salvation 
of France, is demoralizing from the 
point of view of community living. 

There is much for us to do. The first 
purpose of homes should be to restore 
those who live in them to the ordinary 
disciplines of an orderly society, to 
make human beings of them once again. 

There has been a long dispute between 
the advocates of institutional care and 
the advocates of foster home care for 
children. This dispute has no validity 
for the situation as it will exist in post- 
war France. Very few foster homes 
will be available at the beginning of 
our work and community homes will 
have to be established. 

There are different kinds of com- 
munity homes, however, and the ages 
and needs of different children must be 
considered. Children from one to five 
need above all else affection and pro- 
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tection. Ordinary family life offers 
both of these things. For such chil- 
dren we must find the best possible 
substitute. 

A house with not more than twenty- 
five children of different ages, including 
older children as well as the one to 
five-year-olds, with a house mother and 
perhaps a house father, may serve 
while continuing the effort to get the 
smallest children into foster homes as 
soon as France returns to more normal 
conditions. Our own experience with 
children’s homes at Vence seems to 
indicate that a group of cottages hous- 
ing about a hundred children is an 
economical unit to operate. 

For the children from six to adoles- 
cence, educational opportunities and 
group activities must be found, for 
these children must learn to adjust 
themselves to social and economic 
conditions or must receive psychiatric 
treatment for emerging personality diff- 
culties. 

Careful physical examination must 
precede admission in order that the 
comparatively healthy may be separated 
from those needing special care and 
those desperately undernourished. All 
vaccinations and inoculations should 


. take place at once unless the children 


are so weak as to make this dangerous. 
Scabies, impetigo and other contagious 
diseases must be isolated. Cases of 
tuberculosis must be hospitalized and 
suspects quarantined. The small houses 
recommended above will prevent grave 
danger of epidemics. Clothing, of 
course, should be immediately burned 
or disinfected and every individual sub- 
jected to careful delousing. 

Naturally, permanent medical care 
must be provided, and regular and re- 
peated checkups must take place. Each 
doctor should have at his disposal two 
nurses and one orderly, the latter sery- 
ing also as a barber for haircuts. It 
would be wise to have, for each group 
of two hundred children, one social 
worker trained in psychiatry. 

There should be one trained coun- 
selor (or two untrained ones) for fifteen 
to twenty-five children of preschool age, 
the same for each twenty-five to thirty 
of the younger school children, and for 
thirty to forty of the older ones. There 
should also be one professional educator 
with young, intelligent and_ trained 
assistants, for classes and group activi- 
ties. 

The OS.E. homes in France, upon 
whose experience much of this is based, 
found that most of the children had 
been without regular instruction for 
years. They had no habit of study 
and most of them had been subject to 
mental shock, due to the fact of separa- 
tion, in which all fears, anxieties and 
sorrows in life have their final explana- 
tion. Because of this, educational pro- 
cesses must begin gradually and natu- 
FAY. ice ; 

In the beginning, the O.S.E. schools, 


composed entirely of refugee children, 
had no definite program of studies ex- 
cept for a daily French lesson. The 
children met for a period of general 
culture each day when the events of 
the moment in the big world outside, 
and also in their own little world, were 
discussed. Out of the developing in- 
terests arose very naturally more sys- 
tematic studies of emigration, English, 
mathematics, physics, etc. 

Community singing, games of all 
kinds, daily physical exercises, walks 
and longer excursions would form a 
larger part of the program and every 
child should be encouraged to live his 
own personal life. Probably the effort 
should be made, with the older chil- 
dren, to add to the educational program 
vocational training in the form of definite 
preparation for definite occupations. 

If we are to undertake this responsi- 
bility, we should at once set up some 
plan for competent administrative per- 
sonnel, headed by a child care specialist 
with large .experience in education and 
social work. I do not believe we would 
need to take many people into France 
for our purposes. We have always 
found it the best policy, economically 
and otherwise, to build our staff in the 
country to be served. 

Much careful thought will have to 


. be given to the supplies needed in the 


first, or emergency, period. Many of 
the drugs of high therapeutic value are 
lacking. Such supplies should be 
gathered in units sufficient for a definite 
number of children for a definite emer- 
gency period. 

The problem of transportation may 
have to be faced. While it is to be 
hoped that the United Nations will 
make available transport, cargo planes 
and gliders where necessary, ground 
transportation will be a serious matter, 


for there will be neither horses or autos. 
We should consider the possibility of 
buying one or two light trucks or some 
special ambulance-type car. 

It would be our hope that the homes 
for the colonies might be donated with- 
out expense to us. The cost of equip- 
ment and structural changes would be a 
one-time cost. If we could get cloth- 
ing help in addition from America, the 
total cost of maintaining such colonies 
might be kept down to $250 per child 
per year. 

It should not be forgotten that if 
the Unitarian Service Committee is 
to use National War Fund money for 
these homes, the children supported will 
have to be refugee children. This, in 
my judgment, does not necessarily 
mean foreign children in France. It 
could mean homeless children from 
the north of France, etc. If our work 
is not to be for refugee children, then 
we shall have to finance it with other 
funds, which would be very difficult to 
raise since we are not free to conduct 
financial campaigns for areas or proj- 
ects within the scope of the National 
War Fund. 

The utmost that the Committee can 
hope to provide for this enterprise is 
fifty thousand dollars and this money 
would have to be devoted to the. chil- 
dren that fall into the category of refu- 
gees. In view of other commitments 
in France, even this will not be easy. 
Present estimates of cost would indi- 
cate that with this amount of money 
we could hope to support yearly not 
more, and perhaps less, than two hun- 
dred children. In relation to the total 
child needs of France, in the period 
immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities, this is hardly an adequate 
program for us. Can we, therefore, 
supplement our own resources? 


Although before the invasion most of the “lost children” of France had been 
taken into families, the war is just beginning again for France 
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From One of Our Own 


The Living Faith of a Unitarian. By 
Jonn Howxann Larsrop. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: First Unitarian Congregational 
Society. 25c. 


This year the Unitarian church wor- 
shipping on Brooklyn Heights cele- 
brated its centennial. In recognition 
of this historic event, its minister 
preached a series of six sermons which 
is now available in pamphlet form. Dr. 
Lathrop has won deserved distinction 
as one of our Unitarian leaders, notable 
for his courage, progressiveness and de- 
votion, particularly in the field of social 
reform. 

In these sermons, he states the faith 
that is in him. Manifestly the result 
of long and honest investigation, they 
are constructive, positive, incisive and 
profoundly spiritual. Together, they 
constitute a moving statement of our 
faith of reason, as one Unitarian under- 
stands it. They are candidly theistic; 
-we regret only that they place little 
emphasis either on the founder of 
‘Christianity or on immortality. Barring 
this, they are valuable contributions to 
‘Unitarian literature. ; 


Wel ALS: 


‘Science and Democracy— 
‘Both Sides of the Shield 


The Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $1.25. 


The double topic of these papers, 
given at a conference held in New York 
in May, 1943, rightly suggests con- 
frontation of two of the greatest totems 
-of our part of embattled world-society. 
The question is just how democracy and 
science play into one another. Popular 
slogans and partial conceptions come to 
the shakedown. 

Is it a head-on collision or a by-pass, 
when Professor H. M. Kallen says 
that democratic faith is affirmation of 
the right to be different, and Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan comes along, referring to 
restrictions of decency, and saying that 
increases of population and (practical) 
decrease of space require regimentation 
and restraint? 

Just what is the matter when Pro- 
fessor Kallen says that democratic faith 
-and_ scientific spirit rise and fall 
together, and Professor Harold A. Larra- 
bee says the faith of science is “moral 
isolationism” (meaning that the scien- 
tist thinks himself not concerned with 
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John Howland Lathrop 


the results 
plosives) ? 

Sir Richard Gregory reminds us of 
two important meanings of science: it 
is the search for truth; and it is a 
donkey at the beck and call of any 
political philosophy. Interestingly, he 
remarks that when and if the principle 
of an open door to the world’s resources 
is adopted, the scientific donkey will be 
the chief agent in carrying it out. 

Dr. Richard M. Brickner brings up 
the neurologist’s angle by finding every- 
thing a question of health. Professor 
Brand Blanshard analyzes oratory on 
“the infinite value of the human soul,” 
and finds it very important whether we 
mean a theological soul or a human 
being. Much is well said in many of 
the papers about an official Catholic 
attitude to democracy and science. 

It is very important to carry out this 
clarification of terms and slogans. We 
are able merely to suggest the kind of 
value found. Well done! 

Swwney S. Rosins 


War in the Pacific 


Lost Island. By James Norman Hau. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


A novel significant out of proportion 
to its brevity. In a story impressive 
because of the simplicity of its plot and 
the clarity of its language, Mr. Hall 
offers a new point of view of the 
present global conflict. What the war 
is doing to lonely islands in the Paeific, 
its influence on native life, the destruc- 
tion wrought on nature, as well as on 
the life of birds and animals—all this 


of ‘discovering new ex- 


is portrayed with vividness and power. 
Skillful character drawing, colorful 
descriptions of natural scenery, com- 
bined with the suggestion of deep 
underlying truth, go to the making of 
a book interesting beyond the ordinary. 
A. RAE 


Fools of God 


Say Yes to the Light. By AwLan A. 
Hunter. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50. : 


The fools of Christ—that is, the 
saints—have been those rash enough to 
believe that Jesus meant what he said 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. 
Hunter, in this little volume, wants his 
readers to be such fools. Yet he makes 
a compelling case for the thesis that 
the real fools are those who claim that 
Jesus didn’t know what he was talking 
about, being merely a pious idealist 
with an ethic for the “last days.” Dr. 
Hunter holds that the religious idealism 
of the Master is the bitterest and most 
practical realism the world can accept. 
To stop short of it is to court peril and 
ultimate disaster for oneself and, more 
especially, for the whole of mankind. 

The author would have us face the 
fact of evil squarely, and in the faee 
of such darkness to “Say Yes to the 
Light” that is seen through Jesus, the 
light of God. For God is a “love that 
so values personality that it permits 
personality to fall into all sorts of 
error rather than fail to grow. ‘A love 
less sure of itself would never dare 
to give us so much liberty.’ ” 

Much of the evil we face, he says, 
“is the indirect fruit of our member- 
ship in a society that collectively thinks 
it can run athwart the moral law binding 
all men, without tragic consequences. 
What is the art on which the restora- 
tion of civilized living probably de- 
pends? It is the art of getting the 
major premise of existence (God) 
straight and then wholeheartedly acting 
on it. Not everyone will do this. But 
unless society has within it a few 
persons who try with increasing skill 
to point the compass needles of their 
lives as directly as possible toward the 
Magnetic Pole, there will be a pervading 
sense of futility. If (men) are not in- 
vited to bet their lives on God, they 
will bet them away on roulette tables, 
horse races or ‘fate’ . . . or some new 
fascist leader. The community des- 
perately needs the cohesive power that 
comes through men and women who 
are so sane that they see life whole 
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and are therefore trusted. These gifted 
persons are the saints.” He bids us 
have the courage to “Say Yes to the 
Light,” and outlines a discipline to aid 
us make that great affirmation, and to 
help us implement it in the world of 
men. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, this 
book is well worth serious study; it 
offers a firm challenge to our affirma- 
tions and our lives, a challenge we 
must meet, if we are to live. 

Joun W. Laws 


Churches and Cities 


The Urban Impact on American Prot- 
estantism, 1865-1900. By Aaron I. 
ApeLtL. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $3.75. 


A comprehensive survey of an impor- . 


‘tant trend in American Protestantism. 


After the Civil War the drastic changes 
in American life brought about by the 
rapid growth of cities through immigra- 
tion and industrialism confronted all 
Protestant churches with grave prob- 
Jems, which most of them were ill-fitted 
to meet. A generation of prophetic 
preaching and of experimentation in 
the development of the institutional 
church brought the churches to a new 
realization of the significance of Chris- 
tianity for the common life. By the end 
of the century their social program had 
contributed immeasurably to the growth 
of humanitarian democracy, and had 
left them aware of their responsibility 
for further action. 

Professor Abell has done a_ useful 
service in tracing the widespread rami- 
fications of this development, and his 
pages teem with names and movements 
familiar to those readers who were 
young when “the social gospel” was 
new. Perhaps his best chapters are 
those on the Salvation Army and on 
the institutional church. Some of the 
others tend to become a mere cata- 
logue of names and movements with 
an adequate interpretation of their sig- 
nificance. The book would have profited 
by a more extended study of the teach- 
ing of men like Professor F. G. Peabody, 
whose influence is insufficiently empha- 
sized. 

It is also a pity that Professor Abell 
did not sketch the historical back- 
ground, for the movement he describes 
had earlier roots than he indicates. He 


_ barely mentions Channing and Parker, 


both of whom had much to say on the 
social implications of Christianity; he 
ignores altogether the work of Joseph 
Tuckerman—that pioneer in _ social 
service in America—Dorothea Dix and 
S. G. Howe, all of whom before the 
Civil War pointed the way the leaders 
of the social gospel later followed. 

In spite of these defects this book is 
a mine of information of importance to 
all who are concerned to trace the trends 
of Protestantism in America. 

Henry Wier Foorr 


Mr. Armstrong Remembers 


Memories of George Gilbert Armstrong: 
Apologia pro Vita Sua. London: Unwin 
Bros., Ltd.; printed for the author. 
10/6. 


Mr. Armstrong has had a _ long, 
useful, happy life. Journalist, poli- 
tician, churchman, his convictions have 
been consistently liberal. A lifelong 
Unitarian—his father and both grand- 
fathers having been prominent Uni- 
tarian ministers in Britain—he has 
steadfastly borne unflinching witness to 
the truth, as he saw it, whenever the 
opportunity arose. For many years 
he was editor of various journals in 
Liverpool, Bradford, Bolton, Man- 
chester and, finally, in London, until 
ill-health compelled his retirement. Even 
then, nothing daunted, he kept on 
writing and speaking, publishing several 
books, lecturing and serving sundry 
Unitarian churches as a lay preacher. 
With his health partially restored, he 
edited the Inquirer for two years, was 
president of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
for a like term, and rendered valiant 
service in many other denominational 
capacities. 

A clear thinker, always intellectu- 
ally honest, outspoken and enthusiastic, 
he evidently inherited not a few of his 
gifts from his grandfather, Rev. Philip 
Wicksteed, and from his father, Rev. 
Richard Armstrong, who for many years 
was minister of Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool. Happily married to a wife 
many years his senior, and the father 
of one son, his memories are most 
interesting, especially for the insight 
they give into the Unitarian movement 
in Great Britain. His autobiography 
reveals nothing of the lonely, septu- 
agenarian invalid one might expect to 
find there. Instead, from its pages 
there emerges a valiant soul, who in 
spite of old age and physical inca- 
pacity is still going strong. We have 
found it interesting reading. 


A. R. H. 
At Sea 
God on a Battlewagon. By James V. 
Cuaypoou. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co. $1.50. 


Captain Claypool prepared the chap- 
ters of this book as articles for the 
Chicago Tribune. They tell his experi- 


ences as chaplain of the USS. 
“South Dakota.” ~From this loosely 
organized collection of articles one 


gathers that all sailors and marines are 
religious, and come in droves to religious 
services. Other reports for the chap- 
lains don’t give the same impression. 

However, the straight reporting of 
Captain Claypool is interesting and in- 
formative. It is bound to be encourag- 
ing to those who have relatives or 
friends on active duty with the sailors 
or marines, for the picture of their life 


is given first hand by a chaplain who 
seems to love his work. 

The book suffers from the fact that 
it is merely a collection of newspaper 
articles, and the chapters have no con- 
tinuity. The book is atomic in 
construction, and lacks unity. It is 
not the sort of book I would buy, but 
I would read it if I could borrow it 
from a library. 

Joun W. Laws 


Hispanic Verse 


Some Spanish-American Poets. 'Trans- 
lated by Atice Srone BuackweE.u. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. $1.50. 
“Spanish-American poetry is like a 
large garden, full of flowers of every 
kind and color; anyone who goes into it 
can gather a bouquet according to his 
own taste.” Thus we might describe 
the poetry contained in this volume. 
There are poems of nature, religion, 
national life, inspiration, local legends 
and contemporary events. Each is 
given in Spanish, with the English 
translation directly facing it. Such 
writers as Gabriela Mistral, Amada 
Nervo, Julio Flores, who should be well 
known among us, are featured, along 
with more than eighty others of equal 


renown. 
Eric Auton AYER 


Archaic 


For We Have This Treasure. By Pauu 
ScuererR. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


For seventy years, the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching have been given 
annually at Yale. During: this time, 
a host of eminent ministers have been 
heard, from Henry Ward Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks to Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. If we are not mistaken, the 
lecturers on this foundation have all 
been recruited from the ranks of ortho- 
dox Christianity, with the single excep- 
tion of Francis G. Peabody. It appears 
to be an established tradition that the 
speakers should be, at least nominally, 
men sound in the faith. 

Of the fitness for the task of the 
latest occupant of the chair there can 
be no question. Rev. Paul Scherer is 
minister of the Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity in New York. His 
lectures, now published, reveal him as 
a man highly gifted, sincerely conse- 
crated, who is, above all, a theologian, 
Instead of containing practical ad- 
vice for budding preachers, they are 
definitely sermons on the homiletic art, 
especially in its relations to conservative 
Christianity, systematically arranged 
according to the writings of Paul, and 
centered in the dogmas of the deity of 
Christ and his vicarious atonement. It 
is all well done; but in these expositions 
of the creeds of yesterday, Unitarians 
are likely to find little that is interesting 
—save as an historical curiosity. 
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OUR CHURCHES IN WARTIME 


Syracuse, New York. “What can 
we do to fit into your program?” was 
the question put last year by the women 
of the May Memorial Church to the 
Onondaga County War Council. The 
women explained that they had a parish 
house centrally located and wanted to 
live up to the reputation of their church 
for community service. 

The answer was found in a school 
lunch project to safeguard the children 
of working mothers. 

It took a little thought to map out 
a plan that would fit the needs of the 
neighborhood and at the same time 
could be handled by the volunteer 
service of busy women. But when it 
was found that two _ neighborhood 
schools had no cafeteria facilities, it was 
decided to serve them a hot lunch at 
cost. School authorities co-operated and 
work began early last fall with twenty- 
five children admitted. 

“We didn’t quite know what we were 
in for and didn’t want to undertake 
more than we could carry through,” 
Mrs. Thurlow W. Southwick, chairman 
of the committee, explained of this 
modest opening. But they found the 
situation entirely manageable and were 
soon prepared for considerable increase 
in their juvenile patronage. The most 
recent report shows that enrollment 
mounted to fifty-four, with an average 
attendance each day of thirty. The 
difference between enrollment and 
attendance is accounted for by the fact 
that many -of the mothers are working 
only part time and are free on certain 
days to take care of their children for 
lunch at home. 

To keep the cost of the lunch within 
reach of the children who need it most, 
the project was staffed entirely by 
volunteers. A total of eighty to'a hun- 
dred hours’ service was given by each 
member of the committee and for this 
time the volunteers received credit from 
the Office of Civilian Defense. 

In addition to the church members 
who originated and initiated the pro- 
gram, students from the College of 
Home Economics assisted with the 
work and, as the project grew, its spon- 
sorship was placed on a widening com- 
munity basis. For example, women of 
the near-by First English Lutheran 
Church intimated a desire to assume 
responsibility for one day each week. 

Cash to get the project under way 
was advanced from a special fund, by 
the child care committee of the War 
Service Council. “Overhead”  con- 
tributed by the May Memorial Church 
included not. only the building and 
equipment for serving the lunch but also 
facilities for keeping the boys and girls 
happy while they waited their turn to 
eat. It was here that Rev. Robert E. 
Romig, minister of the church and one 
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of the original organizers of the project, 
served as a member of the “hospitality” 
group that provided: a little singing or 
a story period, so that the lunch hour 
was pleasantly filled and the boys and 
girls did not merely “eat and run.” 

The children paid only twenty cents 
for a lunch that consisted of a carefully 
balanced meal, planned to supply from 
one-third to one-half of the child’s daily 
diet needs. The menus were approved 
by the supervisor of the school cafe- 
terias. Typical menus were vegetable 
soup with bread and butter, milk and 
cottage pudding; or, on another day, 
spanish rice with cabbage salad, bread 
and butter, milk and jello for dessert. 

The children were allowed as much 
as they would eat of the main dish and 
showed their appreciation by coming for 
two or three helpings. They were es- 
pecially enthusiastic on the day when 
the main bill of fare was spaghetti with 
meat sauce. When a child came with 
a poor appetite, Mr. Romig or one of 
the committee was always willing to 
spend a little time in finding out if any- 
thing was the matter, and in explaining 
to the boy or girl how important it is 
to eat enough. good food to grow tall 
and strong. 

The children checked in and then 
served themselves, cafeteria style. But 
there was a member or two of the 
committee to see that things went well 
at the tables. Older girls in the lunch 
group organized a “kitchen commando” 
corps to help with the daily chores. 

This highly successful child care pro- 
ject had the interested approval of the 
Home Service Section of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, which, through its 
subcommittee on child care, serves as a 
clearinghouse for information of such 
programs in our local churches. - 


SearTLeE, Wasuineton. Service kits 
of household goods, to be lent to service- 
men’s families arriving in the city with 
little or nothing, are the latest project 
of the Unitarian church. The material 
(much of which was lying in people’s 
attics, writes the minister, Rev. Josiah 
R. Bartlett) is kept at the center of the 
city in the Civilian War Commission- 
er’s offce. The Army and Navy refer 
cases to the church committee, a mem- 
ber of which meets the people, checks up 
on what they need, and gives them a 
personal introduction to Seattle. <A 
small fee covers replacement and laun- 
dry. The Army, Navy and War Com- 
mission are enthusiastic about this 
church committee’s work. 


Fiorence and NortHampton, Mas- 
sacnuseTts. The Protestant churches 
and synagogue in these communities 
united in an “adventure in religious 
living” last year, called “A University 


of Life.’ The program announced: 
“This year, when life is being lived 
under even greater tension, we need to 
face frankly some of the great, unchang- 
ing facts of our universe. For new in- 
sights into an old faith, for a unique 
fellowship with others who seek after 
truth, for help in living in our time, 
we welcome you to these meetings.” 

The program, using fellowship, study 
and worship, tried to provide the in- 
dividual with the richest of religious 
experiences. The schedule for each Sun- 
day evening for six weeks was as follows: 
5:45 .to 6:25, supper; 6:30 to 7:10, 
class hours; 7:15 to 8:00, chapel; 8:00 
to 8:30, organ recital. The program 
was financed by the registration fee of 
fifty cents and by the collections taken 
at the chapel service. 

Courses were entitled “Living under 
Tension,’ ‘Adventures in Postwar 
Thinking,” “Protestantism” and “As 
Youth Sees It.” Professors from Smith 
College, Massachusetts State College 
and Boston University were among the 
lecturers. A debate was held by two 
teams from the Northampton high school 
on the question “Should the United 
States Join in Reconstituting the League 
of Nations?” Other interesting features 
were “Religion through Music” (a dem- 
onstration lecture), and a concert of 
sacred music by the combined choirs 
of the co-operating churches. 

Rev. Eugene A. Luening, minister of 
the two Unitarian churches, was active 
in this adventure, and brought Rev. 
Edward A. Cahill of the Unitarian 
Home Service Committee to speak on 
“Rehabilitation and Relief in Liberated 
Lands.” 

In addition to this program the 
churches united for seven study sessions 
on “The Six Pillars of Peace.” 


Satt Laxe Crry, Uran. The Uni- 
tarian Public Forum, held on Sunday 
evenings, was devoted to a study of the 
meaning of the war. Book reviews, de- 
bates, lectures by the minister, Dr. J. 
Raymond Cope, and by invited speakers 
made up the program. There was a 
presentation of subject matter, followed 
by a question period. 

The Salt Lake City Community 
School meets in the parish house and 
has a large registration, only one-fourth 
of which are members of the parish. 
A series of study classes is offered in 
the fall and spring. Each class is twelve 
weeks in length, meeting on a given 
night each week. A registration fee 
of $5.00 is charged. The five courses 
given last spring were: “Anthropology 
and Race Problems,” “International Re- 
lations and World Politics,” “Oriental 
Philosophy and Religions,” “History of 
American Thought” and “Philosophy of 
Democracy.” The announcement states: 


—— 
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“These courses are open to all persons 
in the community who are interested in 
making a directed study of the great 
issues that confront us in the modern 
world. Meet the problems of the post- 
war world with understanding!” 


Dunkirk, New Yorx. “A Common 
Ground” was the theme for an un- 
usually helpful program in the Alliance 
branch in this church, last year. There 
were four meetings. At the first, the 
speaker pointed out the common ground 
on which all Americans meet, regardless 
of creed, nationality or origin, and also 
their individual problems. The second 
meeting was led by a Dunkirk citizen 
of Polish extraction; the third, by one 
of Swedish; and the fourth, by one of 
Italian background. At these meetings, 
understanding of the particular country 
was furthered by national songs, dances 


and food. The program was _ highly 
- successful. In connection with it, the 
minister, Rev. Harry B. Scholefield, 


preached a number of sermons on our 
common ground and heritage. The 
pamphlet entitled The Races of Man- 
kind was made available to church 
members and was used in the church 
school. Subscriptions to the magazine, 
Common Ground, are being sent to the 
men from the church now in the armed 
forces. 


GrossE Pornte, Micuiean.  Dis- 
cussion groups meeting in the Unitarian 
church on second and fourth Sundays 
ot each month have used, as _ bases, 
Conditions of Peace by Edward Carr, 
U. 8S. Foreign Policy by Walter Lipp- 
mann and A Time for Greatness by 
Herbert Agar. Socialized medicine, 
ballots for servicemen and other timely 
topics were also discussed. Occasionally 
-there is a speaker, but the usual meet- 
ing is conducted by the leader with 
plenty of vocal activity by other mem- 
bers of the group. 


Auspany, New York. The First Uni- 
tarian Church has had summer services 
for the first time since its founding 
over one hundred years ago. Although 
“it had never been done before,” a few 
energetic lay people voted to hold the 
services and planned four of them to 
be held at seven in the evening, al- 
ternate Sundays. Mrs. Eric J. Lake of 
Delmar was the chairman, and arranged 
the first service around the theme, 
“God the Spirit and Man the Brother.” 
A reading from Rev. A. Powell Davies’ 
We Must Know the Answer took the 
place of the sermon. The second service 
included a sermon by Mrs. Agnes 
Underwood, “Flame of Freedom.” The 
lesson was taken from John Milton’s 
tract on the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, Areopagitica. The responsive read- 
ing, taken from Walt Whitman’s poem, 
“The Foil’d Revolutionaire,” was con- 
ducted by Miss Elfrieda Hartt. A dis- 
- cussion of the censorship of books 
followed the sermon, with Yankee from 


Olympus and Strange Fruit providing 
most of the subject matter. 

The third service was interracial and 
was arranged by Mrs. Alois Hope of 
the visiting Negro group. A reading 
by Mr. John Sampson from Mr. James 
Weldon Johnson’s book, God’s Trom- 
bone, was used as a sermon, and the 
music was furnished by Negro soloists. 


Everyone present acclaimed this as a 


memorable occasion. 

Fourth, and last, was a candlelight 
service planned and conducted by Ar- 
lene Maxwell and Jack Underwood, 
delegates to the Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Rowe Camp. 

Two members of the congregation, 
Mrs. Helen Maxwell and Mrs. Edwin 
Smith, substituted for the regular 
organist. 


Cotorano Springs, Cotorapo. For 
the first time in twenty years summer 
services were held in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church. Rev. Lon Ray Call 
was guest preacher. This innovation 
proved to be.a great success. The serv- 
ices were held at 11:00 a. m. and were 
enriched by music of violin, organ and 
soprano voice. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Dexter Perkins, a leading lay- 
man of the Unitarian church in Roches- 
ter, New York, has been called by 
Cambridge University, England, to oc- 
cupy the new chair of American History 
and Institutions. Dr. Perkins served 
as trustee of his church for three years, 
has preached the sermon on Laymen’s 
Sunday, spoken annually to the Lay- 
men’s League, and conducted an adult 
class on Sunday mornings. He is Wat- 
son Professor of History, has been head 
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of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester since 1925, and 
will be on leave of absence for one year, 
beginning October 1, 1945. <A pro- 
lific writer and the foremost American 
authority on the Monroe Doctrine, Dr. 
Perkins has recently written America 
and Two Wars. 

The establishment of this lectureship 
at Cambridge marks a forward step 
in cementing Anglo-American relations. 
Under the plan whereby the American 
history chair was established, a different 
American scholar will lecture each year. 


Rey. Watrer Bone, who with his 
wife did such splendid work in Hibbert 
House No. 2 in Alexandria, Egypt, 
died of smallpox on April 16. 


Dr. Homer A. Jack, minister of The 
Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, has this summer been executive 
secretary of the Chicago Council against 
Racial and Religious Discrimination. 
On July 17 he appeared before the plat- 
form and resolutions committee of the 
Democratic National Convention, urg- 
ing them to incorporate strong planks 
for a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee and for national 
legislation and education against anti- 
Semitism. 


Rey. Jack Menpetsoun, Jr., minister 
of our churches in Brewster and Yar- 
mouth Port, Massachusetts, has been 
called to the Beverly Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Chicago. 


Rey. Jonn Matick, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn- 
esota, is frequently the opponent of 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis in playing chess— 
the author’s favorite and only game. 


Author Sinclair Lewis and Rev. John Malick 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS: 


THE KENT CITY UNITARIAN 
WORKCAMP in Michigan has received 
publicity in the Grand Rapids Herald, 
reports the director of the camp, Rev. 
Robert L. Zoerheide. Harvey Clark, 
proprietor of a resort in the vicinity 
of the camp, was charged with violating 
the civil rights act in refusing the mem- 
bers of the camp access to a bathing 
beach because one of the number was a 
Negro. The warrant for his arrest was 
signed by Mr. Zoerheide, who states 
that, ironically enough, Clark’s alleged 
violation occurred on the Fourth of 
July, when a group of American young 
people supplying over five hundred man- 
hours of farm labor for our Victory food 
basket was driven from a beach of public 
accomodation, just because it was a 
cross section of American youth—white, 
Negro, Jew. Lantz Hill, the Negro, is 
the son of Rev. Charles Hill, Baptist 
minister in Detroit. 

The trial was set for August 15. 
Senate Bill No. 208, used as the basis 
for filing suit, was conceived by a com- 
mittee headed by Senator Charles C. 
Diggs, of the Third District, Detroit, 
who is a friend of Mr. Hill. 


THE PEOPLES’ CONGRESS OF 
APPLIED RELIGION was held on 
July 22, 23 and 24 in the Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, Michigan. Several 
Unitarian delegates were present at the 
meetings, including nineteen  work- 
campers from Kent City, Michigan. 
The congress was called by the Peoples’ 
Institute of Applied Religion which is 
sponsored by the Unitarian Home Ser- 
vice Committee. Share-cropper preach- 
ers came as delegates from Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri and 
other southern states. Religious liberals 
and leaders from all over the United 
States were present, and labor leaders 
met with the group to discuss mutual 
problems. The opening address was 
given by Professor James Luther Adams 
of the Meadville Theological School. 


The program of action centered 
around the following nine points: 
against the illusions of pacifism, na- 
tionalism, appeasement, until the evil 
forces which give rise to conflict are 
destroyed in Armageddon and all things 
put under the feet of the people; against 
the sin of anti-Semitism, a vice em- 
ployed by agents of tyranny to divide 
the people and to defeat their efforts 
toward the establishment of a peoples’ 
world; against the poll tax, a violation 
of political equality and a weapon used 
by seven southern states to divide the 
people, to deny them a voice in their 
present government and in the establish- 
ment of a peoples’ world; for a peoples’ 
world, founded in fact and in practice 
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upon the principles of economic justice, 
racial brotherhood, religious freedom 
and political equality; for the utter de- 
feat of the Fascist forces, that the 
peoples of the earth may be free to es- 
tablish a world of justice and brother- 
hood; for racial equality, without which 
there can never be, in fact, a peoples’ 
world of freedom and good will; for the 
organizing of all workers in labor unions, 
the basic instrument of the people for 
economic justice and political freedom, 
and without which churches, public 
schools and other free institutions 
cannot have any security of status; for 
wholehearted support of the principles 
and conditions set forth at Teheran that 
the naked, hungry, enslaved, exposed 
and sick peoples of the world may be 
clothed, fed, freed, housed and healed; 
for a dynamic religious program which 
unconditionally and actively indentifies 
itself with the peoples of the world 
in their fight against arrogance and 
oppression, and in their struggle to es- 
tablish, in fact, a peoples’ world of 
justice and brotherhood. 


THE FOURTH TOPANGA CON- 
FERENCE of the women of the liberal 
churches of Southern California met 
from June 25 to 29 at the Barton School. 
“The Expanding Church in a Contract- 


ing World” was the general theme for 
the sessions. Mrs. Sheldon Shepard was 
chairman. 


Dr. Shepard gave the _ keynote 
address, emphasizing the need for co- 
operation and unity among the churches, 
if there is to be a lasting peace. Rev. 
Paul B. Henniges’ talk was followed by 
a survey of denominational programs 
that work toward a better world. Dr. 
C. C. Blauvelt spoke on “A United 
Church Front”; Rev. Edwin Cunning- 
ham, on “The Church and Interrace Re- 
lations.” A panel of ministers con- 
sidered “Essentials of World Religions.” 


Devotional services were held morn- 
ing and evening, and sunset services 
conducted by Dr. Blauvelt were at 
Sunset Point, which overlooks the 
canyon toward the setting sun. 


An hour was given each morning to 
the consideration of church school work 
under the leadership of Miss Mary 
Hartshorn. Entertainments of varied 
kinds were enjoyed each evening; Mrs. 
Shepard read “The Family Portrait,” 
and Rev. and Mrs. Curtis Beach gave a 
puppet show, “The Piper Takes a Wife.” 

During the Thursday lunch hour, the 
conference heard one of Dr. Shepard’s 
weekly broadcasts, called “Fourway In- 
terreligious Society for Tolerance.” 


Officers for the 1945 meeting are as 
follows: Mrs. Miriam Gorton, chair- 


man; Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, vice-chair- | 


man; Miss Mary Hartshorn, secretary; 
Mrs. Clarabel Faulk, treasurer. 


THE ROCKY HILL MEETING 
HOUSE (1785) in Amesbury, Mass- 
achusetts, was the scene of a colorful 
service on August 6, in memory of three 
great religious liberals of colonial 
America: John Wheelwright, founder 
of Exeter; Stephen Batchelder, founder 
of Hampton; and Roger Williams, whose 
intense religious zeal exerted a profound 
influence in southern New Hampshire. 
Rev. Paul T. Martin of Exeter imper- 
sonated John Wheelwright; Rev. Floyd 
Kingsley of Hampton, Stephen Batch- 
elder; and Rev. E. J. Prescott, Roger 
Williams. 


Much historical color was added to 
the service, as the ministers and many 
of the people in the congregation were 
dressed in colonial costume. Mr. William 
Everett Cram and Mr. Joseph B. Cram 
of the Hampton Falls church were 
dressed as tithing men of old, and with 
their long poles, at the end of which 
were attached squirrel tails, they moved 
up and down the aisles on the lookout 
for nodders or sleepers. The old meet- 
ing house appeared as it did originally 
in 1785. The box pews were filed with 
people from Boston, Hampton, Exeter, 
Kennebunk and _ surrounding towns. 
Mr. Prescott, who planned the service, 
also arranged for special bus transporta- 
tion. 


A VACATION ADVENTURE took 
place in Santa Barbara, California, when 
the Unitarian Junior Church youngsters 
formed an art class. Twice a week, 
twenty-six children met in the parish 
house under the direction of Mrs. Helene 
Beggs, a former Chicago artist. Be- 
ginning with painting designs on hard- 
boiled eggs, they soon attained the goal 
of a field sketching trip and picnic lunch 
at the Botanic Garden. The culmina- 


tion of the adventure was the exhibit — 


for parents and friends. 


Paper picnic plates, handsomely dec- 
orated with a design created by “Junior” 
(who appeared at the outset to be any- 
thing but a budding “ceramic” artist) , 
designs for monograms made by 
“Junior’s” more tractable sister, port- 
folios, and even cartoons to let off 
steam, were on view. 


“We’ve had a good time,” said Mrs. 
Beggs. “I’ve tried to awaken them to. 
the beauty and pattern that are all 
around them in nature.” By introducing 
the bud, then the flower and leaf of a 
plant, she coaxed her pupils into cre- 
ating a design from these elements. If 


a moth lighted on a window sill, it 
became the motif, and even suggested 


a bomber design which fired “Junior’s” 
imagination. Usually every child 
worked from the same motif. The 
diversity of results was one of the in- 
teresting developments. 
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A Dallas Institution Since 1939” 


Embracing the Park Cities, similar 
to the way in which Boston surrounds 
Brookline, Dallas, Texas, stands at the 
spot where the gracious charm of the 
Old South meets the energetic enthusi- 
asm of the New West, and is charac- 
terized by the best of both. Hardly 
more than a village at the turn of the 


century, Greater Dallas now has a popu- 


lation of well over four hundred 
thousand, and is classified by the U. S. 
Census Bureau as one of the six 
American cities that will continue to 
grow rapidly after the war. The proud 
boast of one of the local businesses is: 
“A Dallas Institution Since 1924.” 
New ways of doing things, fresh ap- 
proaches to all problems, characterize 
the city. A nationally known expert, 
with a staff of assistants, has been busy 
for the past year replanning the down- 
town area, arranging the approaches to 
the city for the seven federal trunk 
line highways, and allocating space for 
the belt of thirteen major and minor 
airports that are planned to be built 
eventually. Dallas expects to be one 
of the international air capitals of the 
postwar world. A $50,000,000 set of 
public improvements has been planned 
for the six years after the war ends. 


Dallas holds the future in its hands, 


and it has numerous civic-minded 
leaders who are determined that that 
future shall be desirable. 

Like many other cities in the central 
and western part of the United States, 
Dallas formerly had a Unitarian church. 
Dr. Marion F. Ham, Rev. George Gil- 
mour, Rev. John Brogden and men of 
similar caliber once ministered there, 
But in the general decline of liberalism 
all over the United States during the 
last quarter-century, the Unitarian 
movement in Dallas languished and the 
church finally closed its doors and sold 
its building. 

A small group of loyal women kept 
the Alliance alive, however, and during 
the late thirties several Unitarians from 
the north and east moved to Dallas. 
Together, these two groups decided that 
a Unitarian church should be started 
again in Dallas. The A. U. A. was 
consulted, and Dr. George F. Patterson, 
regional director for the Southwest, sur- 
veyed the field and reported favorably. 
Mr. George G. Davis later came to 
Dallas, conducted two Unitarian ser- 
vices and discussed the possibilities 
with the local Unitarian leaders. He 
was able to secure the promise of sub- 
stantial support from the Department 
of Church Extension of the A. U. A., 
and in March, 1939, a hall was rented 
and Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, a popu- 
lar young minister, was called. 

He organized “The Fortnighters,” a 


_ Sunday evening social discussion group, 


which has served as a constant recruit- 
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ing agency for the church. Mr. Gesner 
was called to Chestnut Hill in 1942. 
When he left, the original group of about 
twenty-five had been enlarged into a 
strong, active church. Following him, 
Dallas called Rev. Robert J. Raible, 
a Southerner, who had assisted Dr. 
Crothers for three years in Cambridge 
and had Jater been settled over Uni- 
tarian churches in Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, and Greenfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Raible was welcomed to Dallas 
by the resident bishop of the Catholic 
church, by Dr. George Truett, president 
of the Baptist World Alliance and the 
outstanding Protestant preacher in that 
part of the country, by the rabbi of the 
leading synagogue, by the director of 
the National Council of Christians and 
Jews which is especially strong in the 
Southwest, and by the chaplain colonel 
of the Eighth Service Command which 
has its headquarters in Dallas. Such 
recognition was an eloquent testimony 
to the place the new church had earned 
in the community after only three years 
under the leadership of Mr. Gesner. 

During the whole five years of its 
life the church has made steady pro- 
gress. The membership has grown to 
211, with 34 additions during ‘the past 
year. The United Unitarian Appeal 
quota has been oversubscribed by an 
average of 200 per cent for the past 
two years. The church school is uni- 
que in the city, and perhaps in our 
denomination, with progressive courses 
in personal religion, social religion, hist- 
ory of religion, Bible, worship and 
churchmanship. 

Services are held in a pleasant, rented 
hall, but there is a building fund of over 
$20,000 now available for use as soon 
as wartime restrictions are lifted. There 
is strong local sentiment to build as 
soon as possible. There was more space 
in the Dallas newspapers last year de- 
voted to the Unitarian church than to 


any other church in the city. The finan- 
cial assistance from the A. U. A., which 
started with $3,500 in 1939, has pro- 
gressively decreased to $480 for the last 
year. On August 31, 1944, the church 
became completely self-supporting, rais- 
ing and administering a budget of over 
$6,000 in pledges and morning offerings 
this year. The membership includes 
many outstanding individuals who are 
leaders in civic and social agencies in 
Dallas, as well as nationally recognized 
artists, engineers, scientists, musicians 
and business executives. Mr. Jonathan 
A. Noyes, an active member of the 
group, was recently named _ Regional 
Director of the Southwestern Area. 
As leader, Mr. Raible has made 
many contacts in the city, for, he states, 
his church is not a “neighborhood” 
church, but a “city-wide” institution. 
The Mexican priest invited him to offer 
prayer at one of the church dinners. 
Three of the rabbis are very friendly; 
one of them invited the Raibles to his 
home for dinner and co-operated in joint 
meetings of Unitarians and Jews. 
Mr. Raible is chairman of the new, 
very active interracial commission, and 
head of the section of the Texas Social 
Welfare Association which serves the 
fifteen counties in North Texas. He is 
called on. regularly to speak in the 
schools and colleges of Dallas, and is 
well known as a religious leader who 
takes forthright stands on social ques- 
tions. Mrs. Raible is on the boards 
of several social agencies and is engaged 
professionally as the director of social 
service for the city-county hospitals. 


The news pages of the Register are 
necessarily based on reports re- 
ceived before the tenth of the 


month. Co-operation of church of- 
ficials in recognizing this deadline 
will be appreciated. 
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. To Liberal Religious Citizens : 


Wuereas, Our historical congregational tradition in America has been one 
of vigilance and responsibility at the polls; be it 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association urges all of its mem- 
bers to act as practicing and informed citizens by: 


(1) Registering and voting in all elections; 


(2) Establishing forum and discussion groups in the local churches to 
evaluate the records and qualifications of candidates for public office: 


(3) Co-operating with like-minded organizations to insure the demo- 
cratic participation of all Americans in the elections of 1944 without dis- 
crimination as to color, economic status or military service overseas; 


(4) Opposing every move that seeks to disfranchise citizens; .. . 


So voted the delegates at the 119th 
Annual Meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association on May 25, 1944. 

To act as a practicing and informed 
citizen by exercising vigilance and 
responsibility at the polls, every one 
of us must devote a considerable amount 
of time between now and November 
7 to a serious consideration of the 
issues involved in the coming election 
and to a careful evaluation of the 
candidates who aspire to represent us in 
public office. We must determine what 
are for us the paramount issues that will 
face the men and women we elect on 
November 7, and satisfy ourselves that 
those for whom we vote will act wisely, 
courageously and in the public interest, 
regardless of personal gain or loss, pres- 
tige or recrimination. We must scruti- 
nize the past records of the candidates 
running for re-election and determine, 
if we can, what are likely to be the 
actions of those who, if elected, will hold 
their offices for the first time. 

Can our church help us as we pre- 
pare to fulfill our obligations as citizens, 
and if so, in what way? Obviously all 
our decisions are arrived at by reference 
to certain standards of right and wrong, 
of personal conduct and ethics. Many 
if not all of these standards stem from 
the religious convictions we honor and 
practice. A burning belief in, and de- 
sire for, the brotherhood of men makes 
certain political actions inescapable even 
to those who profess to see no con- 
nection between religion and_ politics. 
Surely the teachings of our churches 
serve as criteria, which we constantly 
apply as we strive to reach the con- 


clusions that will result in _ specific 
political action. 
To ‘reiterate that Unitarians differ 


widely and freely in matters of belief, 
and in the application of belief, is to 
stress the obvious to little good pur- 
pose. To call to mind the many specific 
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statements in which Unitarians have 
jomed fervently and with striking un- 
animity has a pertinence in the present 
case that we should not fail to heed. 

As we look forward to the coming 
election, let us remind ourselves of some 
of the resolutions that have been demo- 
cratically discussed and adopted at re- 
cent annual meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, and see if we do 
not find in them help in determining 
vital issues and in evaluating the records 
of prospective office holders. 

In May, 1943, the association went 
on record in support of Senate Resolu- 
tion 114, more widely known as the 
B2H2 Bill. United States Senator 
Harold H. Burton of Ohio, the present 
moderator of the A. U. A., was one of 
the four authors of this nonpartisan 
resolution designed to commit the 
United States to full co-operation in the 
co-operative prosecution of the war 
against the Axis and in the establish- 
ment of “procedures and machinery for 
peaceful settlements of disputes and dis- 
agreements between nations.” 

Although the B2H2 Bill was never 
passed, as such, the Connally resolution 
in the Senate and the Fulbright reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives 
embodied some of its principles by 
calling for the establishment of a gen- 
eral international organization at the 
earliest practicable date. Excellent as 
these two resolutions were, as far as 
they went, they lacked many of the 
specific commitments for which the 
B2H2 Bill called, and, even in their 
very mild form, they were opposed 
by five senators and twenty-nine repre- 
sentatives. If we Unitarians wish our 
country to be a full participant in a 
functioning international organization, 
with authority to adjudicate disputes and 
power to enforce its decisions, as it 
seems clear that we do, we must make 
sure that the men and women whom we 


send to the Seventy-ninth Congress are 
sincerely committed to an international 
program far more specific than that 
called for in the bills already passed. We 
should make it our first responsibility 
to do all that we can to retire from 
positions of power and influence the 
group that has so clearly shown its 
isolationist stand. Our job is to know 
who the isolationists are and to oppose 
them with all the power at our disposal. 

Among the provisions of the B2H2 
Bill was one urging the participation 
of the United States in administering 
relief and assistance in economic reha- 
bilitation in territories of member na- 
tions needing such aid in Axis territory- 
occupied by United Nations’ forces. 
When bills, calling for an appropriation 
of $1,350,000,000 to the United Nations. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—a practical existing agency for the 
work Senator Burton’s bill considered 
so vital—were passed in the Senate and 
House, fourteen senators and fifty-four 
representatives voted against them. 
Although an immense amount of money 
from the point of view of an individual 
budget, $1,350,000,000 is only 1 per 
cent of the national income of the 
United States, and is the percentage 
agreed upon for all participating coun- 
tries by the Council of the U. N. R. 
R. A. Failure to do our full share in 
such work of mercy would certainly 
have undermined any confidence the 
other United Nations might have had 
in the practical good will of the United 
States, and would have given the Axis 
leaders a perfect opportunity for de- 
claring that our nation has no real in- 
terest or concern for the welfare of the 
rest of the world. 
can we afford, to endanger our “reser- 
voirs of good will” by returning to Con- 
gress such individuals.as the opponents: 
of this appropriation? We who pride 


ourselves on the magnificent record of 


the Unitarian Service Committee must. 
know who voted against our participat- 
ing in this international work of human-. 
itarian service and must use our ballot 
to make clear our complete repudiation 
of such action. 

With D Day well behind us, and 
V Day clearly in sight, must we not 
most solemnly determine to make Vic- 
tory just and enduring? Our armed 
forces can, and will, set the date of 
V Day for us. Our ballots can, and 
will, determine its significance in the 
years to come. 

Our international policy is obviously 
not our sole concern as we prepare for 


Do we want, or 
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own country. 
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| Election Day. We would defeat our 
own ends, indeed, if we let ourselves 
become so preoccupied with interna- 
‘tional well-being that we were blind to 
_ the crying needs and injustices in our 
For years, Unitarians, 
_ like many other religious groups, have 
declared that “it is a formal tenet of 
religious faith that all human personality 
is sacred, and that every individual 
should have an equal opportunity in all 
aspects of life without regard to race 
or creed.” Unitarians have gone farther 
than this by citing specific instances of 
disregard of this tenet and by recom- 
mending constructive measures for its 
full achievement. At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association in May of this 
year, we find the delegates protesting 
“against the discriminatory _ poll-tax 
law enforced by several states” as well 
as “opposing every move that seeks to 
disfranchize citizens.” Most of us 
know that the House of Representatives 
has voted that the poll tax shall not be 
a prerequisite to voting in Federal 
elections. Most of us have been com- 
pletely sickened by the filibustering of 
some southern senators and the. politi- 
cal maneuvering of some northern sen- 
ators which have prevented the passage 
of a similar bill in the Senate. For- 
tunately we have had, and still do have, 
a number of senatorial leaders who are 
determined to continue their fight until 
the poll tax is abolished. But these 
senators need increasing support among 
their colleagues. We can do our part 
in giving it to them by our votes in 
November, but we can do it only if we 
determine here and now that this is 
an issue of major importance and choose 
our candidates accordingly. Also, let us 
not forget that, although the Anti-Poll 
Tax Bill was passed in the House, its 
passage was by no means unanimous. 


A vote favoring the retention of the poll . 


tax might well make us investigate 
seriously the complete record of the 
candidate so voting, lest his attitude on 
this issue be characteristic of all his 
opinions. 

Many of us very naturally think of 
the Negro when we think of those who 
are denied the franchise by the poll-tax 
requirement still in force in several 
southern states, even though we know 
that probably more white than Negro 
Americans are affected by these poll- 
tax laws. Therefore, it is logical to 
consider now other ways in which Negro 
Americans are denied equal oppor- 
tunity with other citizens of our coun- 
try. There is no doubt that economic 
opportunities for Negroes have been, 
and still are, drastically limited in the 
United States. The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, created by execu- 
tive order of the President, has made 
real gains in eliminating discriminatory 
employment practices against Negroes; 
the A.U.A. has recorded “its support 
of the continued and strengthened ac- 
tivity of the F.E.P.C.” and has favored 


“the establishment by act of Congress 
of a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee.” It is heartening that, 
when the recent effort was made to 
strike the appropriation for the F.E.P.C. 
from the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Bill, the effort was unsuccessful 
and the necessary funds were voted. 
But much still remains to be done to 
make this agency permanent and com- 
pletely effective. In spite of the gains 
that have been made in the economic 
status of the Negro, it seems abundantly 
clear that he will be the first to suffer 
if the postwar period is a difficult one, 
economically. Therefore it is essential 
that the candidates whom we support 
for office in November be pledged to 
work for a permanent and strengthened 
F.EP.C. 

Postwar planning occupies an increas- 
ingly important place in our thinking, 
as, without overconfidence, we are able 
to recognize “the beginning of the end.” 
In May, 1943, the A.U.A. passed the 
followmg resolution: 

“Wuereas, The National Resources 
Planning Board has contributed richly 
to community and national planning for 
postwar conditions, and 

“Whereas, This board represents an 
opportunity of great promise for future 
planning among government, labor and 
industry; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Uni- 
tarian Association in its 118th Annual 
Meeting petitions the Congress to vote 
to continue the work of this board; . . .” 

Shortly thereafter, by agreement 
reached in conference by the Senate and 
the House, the N. R. P. B. was abol- 
ished. Who was responsible? The 
record of the House, showing those who 
defeated the appropriation for the 
board, is ample answer. Surely we 
want to be represented in Washington 
by men who recognize the necessity for 
foresight and thorough planning in the 
domestic, as well as the foreign, affairs 
of our nation. Should we not question 
whether those who voted to abolish the 
N. R. P. B. are of such character? 

Probably there is more disagreement 
among Unitarians as to the economic 
policies our country should follow than 
about any other matter affecting our 
national life. It is significant, however, 
that Unitarians have voted as follows: 

“Resolved, That we declare the field 
cf social, economic and human relations 
a proper and indispensable field for the 
application of liberal religion, and that 
we call upon our members to study the 
changing patterns and new discoveries 
of economic and social thought as an 
instrument for promoting the general 
welfare of the community; to be vigilant 
against our own prejudices and favorite 
patterns of thought; to refuse particu- 
larly to recognize either ‘private enter- 
prise’ or ‘collective planning’ as abso- 
lute idols, good or evil in themselves, 
but to judge them to the best of our 
ability according to their effect upon 


human well-being in each particular 
time, place and situation; and finaily, to 
promote to the best of our ability such 
plans and policies.” 


In the light of this resolution, it is 
essential that we study the legislation 
considered by the present Congress to 
determine to what extent our legisla- 
tors have supported plans and _ policies 
“for promoting the general welfare of 
the community.” All of us realize that 
uncontrolled inflation, during and after 
this war, would cause untold misery to 
nilllions of our fellow citizens, so we 
should be particularly careful to scru- 
tmize the action taken on measures pro- 
pesed to control inflation, such as the 
Subsidy Bill and the various price con- 
trol bills. It would be too lengthy a 
matter to discuss all of these bills here, 
but their significance is inescapable and 
we cannot vote as intelligent and in- 
formed citizens unless we are familiar 
with them and know which representa- 
tives support them and which oppose 
them. 

Each one of us must make his own 
list of significant issues in preparing for 
the election. Many of us would add to 
those already mentioned such matters 
as the Dies Committee, the Soldiers’ 
Vote Bill, the Tax Bill and the Smith- 
Connally Bill, but undoubtedly our 
determination of the relative importance 
of these and other issues would differ 
widely, although our agreement as to 
the ends we seek would be close. The 
matter of paramount importance goes 
far beyond our choice or emphasis of 
issues; it is our resolution to prepare 
ourselves to vote with full knowledge 
and with the determination to make 
our ballots the practical means of ex- 
pressing our liberal religious convictions. 

That we have much to do between 
now and November 7 is obvious, but 
we have many resources to assist us. 
Among those we will find helpful are 
the News Bulletin of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice; the New 
Republic, Supplement of May 8, “A 
Congress to Win the War”; the C. I. O. 
pamphlet, Keeping Score to Win the 
War; the Public Affairs News Service 
Bulletin, The Coming Election and 
Women’s Responsibility; the publica- 
tions of the League of Women Voters, 
both national and state; the platforms 
of the several parties whose candidates 
will appear on the ballot; and the count- 
less magazine and newspaper articles 
and the radio broadcasts that will be 
directed at influencing and securing our 
votes. The Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Social Relations of the A. U. A. 
is eager to do all it can to help carry 
out the purposes of the resolution that 
began this article, and its services are 
available to all individuals and churches 
who wish to take advantage of them. 

November 7 will, indeed, be a chal- 
lenge to liberal religious citizens. Let 
us prepare now to meet this challenge 
with information, with intelligence and 
with religious idealism. 
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*A RELIGIOUS CENTER WITH 
A CIVIC CIRCUMFERENCE” 


Dr. Wicks writes of his fifty years in the Unitarian ministry 


I accept gladly the invitation of the 
Editor to speak of my “Fifty Years 
in the Unitarian Ministry.” Who does 
not enjoy talking of himself—releasing 
his ego? 

As I look back on my half-century 
of service the course seems to have 
been altogether a happy one. Certainly 
there have been mistakes, failures, 
things to regret, but in the retrospect 
they vanish. I can think of no life 
more satisfactory than that of a Uni- 
tarian minister. He is free to express 
what talents he may possess. If he be 
scholarly he may turn to books; if 
he be interested in civic and _ social 
service he will find much opportunity 
for usefulness. If he be of a social 
nature he finds himself among friends; 
if he can preach a good sermon, he 
will find listeners. Best of all he can 
enjoy his people, sharing their joys 
and grief. He brings cheer and hope 
to the ill; comfort to the sorrowing— 


happier, if he can win the love of 
children. No human being is alien to 
him. 


I have never entered the pulpit with- 
out a feeling of elation and gratitude: 
joy in the freedom I am given; grati- 
tude for liberty bequeathed by my 
spiritual ancestors, who gave me of 
their best but fixed me to no dogma. 
Channing speaks to me—Emerson, 
Savage—but with no air of infallibility. 
They have been an inspiration to me, 
proud that I may carry on their work. 
I am proud as well of the name Uni- 
tarian because of what has been done, 
under that name, in religion, theology, 
education, philanthropy. 

From the pulpit I am asked only to 
speak the truth as I see it, not as a 
physician dealing with an ailing patient, 
but rather as one who would share 
what he has found good. I have met 
with tolerance always; no one has tried 
to check my utterance on any subject. 

I have had three parishes: three 
years in Passaic, New Jersey, where we 
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erected a building; eight years in 
Brighton, Massachusetts; and almost 
thirty-eight years in Indianapolis, In- 
diana—thirty-four in the pulpit and 
four as pastor emeritus. In Indian- 
apolis we began with about thirty 
families. We now approach a con- 
stituency of nearly five hundred people. 

Until a few years ago I was the 
only Unitarian minister in Indiana, 
and a favorite introduction was to 
speak of me as the handsomest, most 
talented, most eloquent Unitarian min- 
ister in the state. With the coming 
of Dr. E. Burdette Backus and Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland I now rank third. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church has a 
reputation for civic and social useful- 
ness. We were among the founders 
of the Playground Association, the 
Juvenile Court Probation Officers 
Association, the Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, the Family Welfare Society, and 
the Public Health Nursing Association. 
The first two presidents of the P.H.N.A. 
and the present president have been 
of our church, The president of the 
Riley Hospital Association is one of 
our men. The minister is on the board 
of each of these organizations, as well 
as being a member of the board of the 
Coleman Home for Unmarried Mothers 
and the Art Institute. Of course such 
an attempt to butter himself all over 
the city means he is spread quite thin 
in places. 

This would be the story of most of 
our ministers. This does not mean 
we have allowed our spiritual functions 
to be absorbed by these activities. 
Early we took as our slogan, “A Re- 
ligious Center with a Civic Circumfer- 
ence.” 

With the coming of Dr. Backus the 
future of the church is most hopeful. 
His masterly sermons, his wisdom as a 
counselor, his gracious personality are 
increasing our constituency and adding 
to our local reputation. 


Frank §. C. Wicks 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


CAMPAIGN TECHNIQUES 


A request for information, sent in 


June to all churches that have presented — 


the United Unitarian Appeal, included 
this question: 
“Some churches run separate appeals 


‘at different times of year for the local 


needs of the church and for the de- 
nominational causes the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal represents, while others 
combine the two in a single campaign. 
If your church has tried both methods, 
will you indicate which method seems 
to you preferable in terms of its effec- 
tiveness as education, and of the total 
received in contributions?” 

Of fifty-five churches that had re- 
plied by August 10, only seven had 
tried both methods. They divided as 
follows: * 

Favoring one campaign, 6. 

Favoring separate campaigns, 1. 

Among the others, which had not 
tried more than one method, thirty-five 
wrote comments in defense of the plans 
they were currently following. The 
ratio was as follows: 

Favoring one campaign, 5. 

Favoring separate campaigns, 30. 

Though incomplete and _ necessarily 
inconclusive, these figures indicate that 
whereas a majority prefers not to com- 
bine the two appeals, most of those 
that have changed in that direction 
have found the change beneficial. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the number of other appeals varies 
among churches and communities, and 
that the desirable procedure in one 
parish might be quite unwise in an- 
other. Recognizing how local situations 
differ, the Headquarters Office of the 
United Unitarian Appeal tries to assist 
all types of campaign with equal 
effectiveness. 

The enthusiasm and energy a church 


puts into its appeal exceed in impor- — 


tance all other considerations. They 


will make possible a good campaign 
even at a bad time; without them a 
campaign will fail even at the best 
time. Let each church ask itself: Is 
ours really a campaign? 


F. T. M, Ix 
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SEPTEMBER, 1944 


PLANNING J 
A YEAR’S PROGRAM 


[Mr. Lloyd T. Bigelow of League 
Headquarters spoke on this subject at 
the monthly luncheon of Greater Bos- 
ton members on August 3. His talk was 
so helpful to those who heard it that 
the Bulletin is printing this condensed 
version in the hope that it will be 
suggestive to those who plan chapter 


programs. | 


One hot, humid day I decided to stop 
work and go out on the balcony which 
fronts our League office on the sixth 
floor at 25 Beacon Street. I had been 
there but a moment when I spotted an 
unusual sight. Coming up Beacon Hill 
quite majestically was a man on a 
mule. Man and mule stopped when they 
reached “25.” The man tied his mule 
to a nearby fence and entered our build- 
ing. I had been back at my desk only 
a few minutes when this man appeared 
in the office doorway. I invited him to 
sit. Because of the gas shortage and 
the crowded trains he had come by mule 
all the way from distant Mulleville, he 
explained, to visit our New England 
States. Since he was president of the 
Mulleville chapter of the League, he 
had stopped off here for some program 
ideas. As luek would have it, I told 
him, I was just now working up a 
talk for our next League Luncheon 
here in Boston on this very subject. 
“Suppose you give me a preview,” he 
said, “and remember, son, we western- 
ers are all from Missouri.” So, I began. 

First, keep your program brief but 
bright. Don’t let it run over two hours. 

The most widely used type of pro- 
gram is the supper-speaker-discussion 
kind. However, it can be varied. Try 
running your supper backwards. You'll 
have lots of fun. The securing of 
speakers need not be the sole respon- 
sibility of the president. Follow the ex- 


ample of the Sanford, Maine, chapter 


and appoint two different members for 
each monthly meeting. You will thus 
secure a varied program. 

Here are two present-day examples. 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, repre- 
sents the more elaborate interpretation. 
When this chapter had a speaker on 
China, a genuine Chinese cook prepared 


~ a Chinese meal, and Chinese _high- 


school boys and girls came out from 
Boston and sang their native songs. 
This pattern was followed throughout 
the year—a Russian speaker, Russian 


meal; Italian speaker, Italian meal. The 


unique feature in the Marblehead, - 


Massachusetts, chapter is the fact that 
the men prepare their own suppers, 
and with great success. 

At this point my visitor interrupted 
to ask about different types of dis- 
cussion program. As he said, “My men 
like to chew the rag.” 

I mentioned several types. First 
there is the kind where one member 
gives a fifteen-minute talk on some sub- 
ject and then leads the members in 
the discussion that follows. And the 
one where five or six members give five- 


minute talks on various phases of the 


same subject, followed by a general 
discussion. I also spoke of the panel 
type with four or five men conducting 
a prepared discussion among themselves 
before the membership. The question 
meeting might be used. For example, 
if a chapter knew in March that a 
certain man was to speak in April, at 
the March meeting the chapter mem- 
bers could submit questions they would 
like answered by the April speaker and 
he would make up his talk in the form 
of an answer to all of these questions. 

For a good present-day example of 
a discussion program I cited Cleveland. 
Here a mimeographed sheet with dis- 
cussion topics was submitted to the 
members at each meeting, from which 
they selected the subject to be discussed 
at their next meeting. One of their 
own members would conduct this dis- 
cussion and some expert on the subject 
from outside would give a_ twenty- 
minute talk on it. 

As to sources for discussion material, 
I suggested the Time Club Bureau spon- 
sored by Time as being particularly 
good on current events subjects, and 
described their current affairs tests, 
issued three times a year to enable 
members to check their knowledge, and 
the twenty-minute monthly quiz for the 
same purpose. 

I recommended a recent pamphlet put 
out by the Adult Education Committee 
of the General Alliance called “Dynamic 
Faith—Intelligent Action.” 
~ Then my visitor inquired about some 
special nights the chapter might spon- 
sor. I suggested the following: a 
father-and-son night; a joint meeting 
with the Alliance; an evening of special 
entertainment for that victorious foot- 
ball team; an old-fashioned movie night; 
a joint meeting with a nearby chapter. 

At this point my visitor pulled out 
of his pocket the League questionnaire 
he had recently received. He wanted 
to know what the returns on these 
questionnaires showed as to the variety 
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of subjects discussed at our various 


chapter meetings. I told him that last 
year’s questionnaire revealed the follow- 
ing division of subjects: international 
and war, 25 per cent; national and local 
problems, 25 per cent; natural and 
social sciences, 33 per cent; religious 
subjects, 9 per cent; biological and mis- 
cellaneous, 8 per cent. The first returns 
on this year’s show that subjects having 
to do with postwar planning are 
definitely in the lead. ; 

Then he asked about special jobs 
his chapter could be doing this year. 
I suggested these: a study group to 
discuss the recent League publication, 
What Unites Us; promotion of the 
United Unitarian Appeal in his church; 
a trading post, where all the people in 
Mulleville could bring things to sell, 
the people bringing in {tthe articles 
getting so much, and the church getting 
so much; a Sunday-school picnic for the 
kids with a magic show on the side; 
a minstrel show; a public forum; a 
Laymen’s Sunday; teaching in the 
church school; sponsorship of a Boy 
Scout troop; a team for repairing the 
church building where labor is scarce; 
working on the church grounds; editing 
a church calendar; supplying the church 
choir with male talent; organizing an 
orchestra; ushering. I told him of the 
group that discussed international re- 
lations as it painted the walls of the 
parish house. 

I also mentioned briefly a few of the 
points made by Fred Wish, Jr., in our 
panel discussion at the Springfield Con- 
vention last April. He told us to reach 
new chapter members directly—each 
member going out and personally con- 
tacting a new prospect; not to let 
the parson do all the work; to keep 
defeatism out of our chapters; and 
above all to remember that the chief 
aim of any chapter program should 
be to encourage comradeship among the 
men. : 

We then drifted from chapter pro- 
grams to the war and politics. 

Finally he started to leave. He was 
about halfway to the door when he 
turned and said: “How about going 
downtown and having a nice tall glass 
of milk?” Just as I was about to reply, 
there was a clanging noise outside as 
if a fire truck were going by. I turned 
to answer my visitor and he wasn’t 
there. He had disappeared. Suddenly 
I realized I had fallen asleep and 
dreamed all this. And thus ended 
the forty-eighth League Luncheon talk. 
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A. U. Y. RESOLUTIONS 


A. U. Y. National Council, 1944-45 
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Top row, left to right: Lee Salisbury; Nathaniel Lauriat; David Carson, 
vice-president; Mary Rose Allen; Hugo Leaming; Patricia Hunt; Nancy Stiles; 
Stephen H. Fritchman, director; Betty Green; Arnold Westwood, president. 

Bottom row, left to right: Martha H. Fletcher, associate director; David 
Parke, treasurer; Ann Ryan; Betty Lyser; Jean Hueston, secretary; Fiona 


Kennedy; Janice Britton. 


Absent: David Davis; Dorcas Hamilton. 


Following are some of the resolutions 
passed at the Second Annual Conven- 
tion of American Unitarian Youth held 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, on July 7, 1944. 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Resolved, That American Unitarian 
Youth send the following two resolutions 
to the President of the United States, 
the State Department and to members 
of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate: 

Resolved, That American Unitarian Youth 
recognizes that winning the war is of 
paramount importance. We urge the home 
front to continue top production, to rec- 
ognize and resist Fascist propaganda, and 
to ensure complete military victory which 
will enable us to make a satisfactory peace. 


Resolved, That American Unitarian Youth 
favors a world organization that will have 
power through economic sanctions, and a 
world police force to regulate trade, to 
prevent conflict between countries, to help 
countries to settle by democratic processes 
internal conflicts which affect world peace, 
and to, be responsible for promoting better 
standards of living by measures to improve 
economic conditions and educational and 
health facilities. Private monopolies and 
cartels should be restricted and controlled 
by the world governments for the benefit 
of all people rather than a few. We 
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recommend complete disarmament of all 
nations. Membership in the world organiza- 
tion should be open to all nations and 
careful attention should be given to meas- 
ures to ensure equal representation of all 
peoples of the world. All decisions should 
be made by majority vote. 


NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP © 


Race Discrimination 


Wuereas, We as a group are un- 
alterably opposed to any discrimination 
because of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin as incompatible with our 
democratic way of life; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we are firmly opposed 
to race and color segregation within our 
armed forces. We recommend the send- 
ing of the following telegram to the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces: 

American Unitarian Youth at its Annual 
Convention with 125 members present 
wishes to express displeasure at the un- 
American policy of segregation within the 
armed forces. We suggest as an indication 
of good faith that a voluntary mixed unit 
be formed immediately. 


Be it further 
Resolved, That we send another tele- 


gram to the American Red Cross pro- - 


+ 


testing the segregation of blood in their 
blood donor centers, to read as follows: 

Whereas there is no scientific basis for 
blood segregation we protest this policy as 
being discriminatory, un-American and anti- 
Christian. We urge you to reconsider your 
policies and to make such changés in them 
as to make the Negroes feel that they are 
not being considered inferior to the con- 
trolling white majority. Blood from Negro 
and white persons* should be taken from 
the patriotic donors without being labeled 
differently. Furthermore, we ask that this 
policy be publicized in all areas of this 
country. 


ja Political Action 


Resolved, That the Social Action Com- 
mittee be asked to carry out a political 
research program making available facts 
concerning political candidates, their 
records and qualifications and views on 
major political issues. It is suggested 
that the Social Action Committee 
study the question of whether a perma- 
nent subcommittee should be created 
to organize this political research in 
co-operation with local action groups. 


COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP 


Resolved, That American Unitarian 
Youth join the Religion and Labor 
Foundation and support it with our 
efforts and money. 

Resolved, That American Unitarian 
Youth recommend that all printed matter 
of local A.U.Y. groups bear the union 
label and that the material printed by 
the National A.U.Y. continue to be 
printed by union labor, and be it further 

Resolved, That A.U.Y. urges the local 
groups to strive for better understanding 
of labor in these two ways—(a) through 
the circulation and study of printed 
material, (b) through meetings with 
labor leaders and labor unions, and be 
it finally 

Resolved, That it is consistent with 
our policy that our staff associate them- 
selves with such labor unions as they may 
choose. 

Resolved, That we recommend that 
A.U.Y. members, when possible, donate 
their blood to the local Red Cross Blood 


Bank, and, further, at the time of dona- 


tion they protest to the authorities the 
segregation of the blood of Negro people 
from the blood of white people. 
Resolved, That A.U.Y. members be 
good citizens by combating inflation and 


“black markets” through (a) the legal | 


use of rationed food and gasoline and 
other rationed articles, (b) registering 
protests against and to those people who 
are violators of the letter and the spirit 
of our rationing laws, (c) the purchase 
and holding of War Bonds and Stamps. 


Wuerras, We recognize the serious- 


ness of the maladjustment of many 


‘ 
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young people of the community; there- 
fore be it ; 

Resolved, That the local A.UY. 
groups be asked to join with other 
church organizations, such as the Lay- 
men’s League and the Women’s Alliance, 
to organize and support interracial 
and inter-faith teen-age centers and 
day nurseries. 


CHURCHMANSHIP 


Resolved, That the American Uni- 
tarian Youth Committee on Youth 
Sunday be replaced by a Committee on 
Churchmanship which shall concern it- 
self with program, policy and _ publica- 
tions on church membership, young 
people in parish affairs and church 
offices, Youth Sunday, Unitarianism, the 
general field of world religion and the 
significance and technique of worship. 


A. U. Y. ADVANCE 


Wuereas, Unitarians are considering 
the need for some official bond of union 
other than creed (which we have always 
regarded as contrary to freedom of 
belief), both to increase loyalty and 
fellowship within the denomination and 
also to attract new members into our 
fellowship, and 


- Wuereas, Unitarians are considering 
the proposal that the true bond of 
union of Unitarians has been and is a 
common purpose hitherto unverbalized 
and that the said common _ purpose 
should be officially stated by the de- 
nomination as a whole; therefore be it 

Resolved, That A.U.Y. recommend 
that each regional group of A.U.Y. at 
its conferences and each local chapter 
consider during the following year these 


proposals and draw up its idea of the 
purpose of Unitarianism, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a national committee 
of A.U.Y. on Unitarian Purpose be set 
up which shall seek facts, advice and 
recommendations from local groups, and 
at the next Annual Convention shall 
present a report including a_ recom- 
mended idea of what A.U.Y. considers 
to be the purpose of Unitarianism. 


COMMISSIONS 
Resolved, That A.U.Y. should have 


the responsibility of encouraging local 
churches to foster older young people’s 
groups whose primary concern should 
be to encourage relations between those 
in the service and those at home, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Commission on 
Servicemen be continued, serving as an 
adviser to A.U.Y. in preparing material 
and counsel for the aforementioned 
groups, and that in all cases contact with 
the servicemen should center in the local 
field, and be it finally 


Resolved, That the Junior-High Com- 
mission be continued until it has ful- 
filled the tasks it has set itself. 


Wartime Problems of Young 
People 
Resolved, That personal and wartime 


problems of youth be one of the major 
fields of emphasis in the coming year. 


College Minister 


Resolved, That we see a future need 
of a full-time minister at large to 
students. 


A handleck ou 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
BAe uilal the summer i4sue of 
The Journal of 


LIBERAL RELIGION 


hat been called 


And that is what it was designed to be. 


Many hundreds of extra 


copies have already been ordered for summer conferences, discussion 
groups, forums and for private study. 


25 cents per copy 


Send orders to: 


10 or more, 20 cents per copy, prepaid 


JOURNAL OF LIBERAL RELIGION 
301 NORTH MAYFIELD AVENUE, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ” 


WINTHROP OSGOOD COFFIN 

Mr. Winthrop Osgood Coffin, who 
died by accident last winter, was long 
the head parish committeeman of the 
First Religious Society (Unitarian) of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. His life, 
like that of his family, had been built 
into the beautiful church of the parish, 
for which his love and care were cons- 
tant. The meetings of the Essex Con- 
ference were a great pleasure to him. 
The bequests of his will to the American 
Unitarian Association, the Pension So- 
ciety, the parish and many good causes 
in Newburyport were generously and 
thoughtfully made. 

Mr. Coffin’s life had long been one 
of service and care for others. He had 
a genius for friendship and his de- 
light was to express it. Simple in his 
tastes, quiet in his manner, though not 
without strong interests of his own, it 
was yet his greatest joy to find means 
of helping others in many ways-- 
most of all, by being himself. At his 
death, the city and his friends else- 
where awoke to the sharp realizaticn of 
what he had meant to many people; 
that of him it could be said, “he came 
not to be ministered unto but to minis- 


ter.” 
LAvurRENCE HaywaArp 


GARDNER WELD ALLEN 


Dr. Gardner Weld Allen died in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, on" July 12, 
1944, at the age of eighty-eight. He 
was born in Bangor, Maine, the son of 
Joseph Henry Allen, professor of church 
history at Harvard for many years. His 
grandfather was Joseph Allen, who was 
nunister at Northborough for fifty-seven 
years; and his great-grandfather, Henry 
Ware, Senior. 

Dr. Allen graduated from Harvard 
College in 1877 and received his medi- 
cal degree five years later. For nine 
years he served as an instructor in Tufts 
College Medical School and for eleven 
years was in the Naval Militia of 
Massachusetts, the last seven years as 
surgeon. In 1898 he spent five months 
in the national service as Passed Assis- 
tan Surgeon, U. S. Navy, on board the 
U. S. S. “Prairie,” part of the time on 
the Cuban blockade, and in Porto Rico. 

As a result of his naval service, he 
became interested in naval history, 
gathered an extensive collection in that 
field and later published at least eight 
important volumes. Since 1922, when 
he gave up his medical practice, he had 
devoted all his time to historical re- 


- search and writing. 


Among several other interests, he de- 
voted some time to the welfare and 
education of colored people, and in 
1919 became one of the Trustees of 
Donations for Education in Liberia. 
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We Want the Facts 


To the Register: 

Many signs suggest that, in the 
earliest postwar years, the American 
people must face squarely the problem 
of the Negro and the Jew, as the 
British must face that of India. The 
resolution on race relations adopted at 
our Annual Meeting on May 25, 1944, 
is admirable as far as it goes. But 
though I opposed the amendment pro- 
testing against the segregation of Negro 
blood in the blood donor centers—as 
being likely to inflame prejudice rather 
than to allay it—I believe we have not 
yet made our full contribution to the 
problem of interracial unity. 


The Negro, if we may believe a clear- 
headed, factual report like Mr. Roi 
Ottley’s: New World A-Coming, has a 
strong case against American indiffer- 
ence or injustice. He believes that he 
is frequently denied not only police 
protection and the right to vote, but 
also the right to steady employment, 
a living wage, decent housing, a fair 
rental, and adequate medical and hos- 
pital service; that he is “the last hired 
and the first fired”; that he pays an 
abnormally high rent for the worst 
slums; and so on. Few of us know the 
facts at first hand, but anyone can see 
here a baffling and potentially explosive 
human situation. 


What can a body of liberal Christians 
do about it? It seems to me that they 
can do at least three things: discover 
and make known the facts; battle for 
specific rights; and help to create a spirit 
of conciliation. A committee of Unitar- 
jans, such as our committee on minori- 
ties, or still better a committee repre- 
senting many faiths, could make an 
objective, fact-finding study of the con- 
dition of the racial minorities; most of 
us need information more than exhorta- 
tion. The same committee could formu- 
late a new bill of rights for the Negro, 
Jewish and other minorities. But these 
two would be incomplete without a 
fundamental spirit of conciliation. What 
the Negro wants is something more 
than a living wage, steady employment, 
decent housing, fair rentals and police 
protection. All of these—with the 
apparent exception of police protection 
in Boston!—are possessed in generous 
measure by multitudes of Jews, and yet 
even in America the lot of the Jews is 
not without its tragedy. What the 
Negro or the Jew wants is an end to 
the galling prejudice against him as a 
second-class human being. We can help 
him win his other rights by political 
warfare, but we can eradicate a prej- 
udice only | i creating Poe aaa 


and good will 
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Interracial unity in America is 


fundamental if our country is to give 


more than lip service to our great ideals. 
Yet the recent outbreaks of violence 
suggest that in the moral letdown that 
commonly follows a great war we may 
see race riots, or a revival of the Ku- 
Klux spirit which appeared after the 
Civil War and the First World War. 
Of such central importance is the prob- 
lem that I think the American Unitar- 
ian Association, at our meetings next 
May, could wisely give an entire eve- 
ning to race relations, with speakers 
who might include a Negro, a Jew, and 
a liberal southern white. Let them give 
us facts. Let them make clear the 
problems that must be studied and the 
issues that must be fought out. Above 
al] let them—like Professor Tillich and 
Dr. Lamont at our last meeting—illus- 
trate in their divergence the spirit of 
conciliation. 

In the light of their discussion, let our 
Annual Meeting adopt a farsighted pro- 
gram for protecting the rights of minori- 
ties and fostering a spirit of interracial 
good will. 

‘ Kenneta O. Myrick 
Tufts College 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Quezon and the Japanese 


To the Register: 


President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, it should be 
remembered, was a loyal friend to the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, 
and took a prominent part in the con- 
secration of Archbishop Fonacier, suc- 
cessor to Archbishop Aglipay. As a 
tribute to him I ask you to publish 
a statement made by the former Am- 
bassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew, in 
his recent book, Ten Years in Japan 
(page 204 abbreviated) . 


February 1, 1937, Mr. Grew records 
in his diary, “Last night President 
Quezon, of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, arrived in Tokyo on his way to 
the United States. I met him at the 
station and motored him and General 
MacArthur to the Embassy. This 
morning I presented President Quezon 
to the Emperor, and after the audience 
we remained to luncheon. 


“In the evening Quezon dined with 
the Foreign Minister Arita. The 
speeches were significant. In his wel- 
coming speech to Quezon Arita made 
no mention whatever of the United 
States, but Quezon in his reply talked of 
the United States all the way through 
his speech and very gracefully spoke 
of the gratitude which the Philippines 
owed to America for all that we had 


done for them. In replying to Arita’s 
suggestion that Japan and the Philip- 
pines should in future develop the 
closest cultural and economic relations 
Quezon said that of course in any future 
relationship of that kind the first duty 
and interest ‘of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth would be to include the 
United States, but he saw no reason 
why there should not be a_three- 
cornered understanding which would be 
helpful to everybody. 

“His speech when published the next 
day filled me with delight. I doubt 
if the Japanese will have realized what 
a definite rebuff was contained in his 
phraseology, when he said that so 
far as the future relations between 
Japan and the Philippines were con- 
cerned, ‘Deeds speak louder than words.’ 

“General MacArthur told us that he 
considers Quezon one of the five great 
statesman of the world.” 

Louis C. Cornisa 
Honorary President 
Independent Church of the Philippines 
Harvard, Massachusetts 


Ulster Comments on Tulsa 


To the Register: 

Mr. R. L. Jones’ article—with its 
thirty references to preachers—states in 
its most extreme form the bad old 
Unitarian superstition that a church is, 
first and last, a preaching-place, a place 
to which one goes to be entertained by 
oratory. If the minister does not happen 
to be of the seed of Brutus, well, that’s 
just too bad, but the church-goer is 
automatically released from his duty. 

It is a long time since I read an 
article that made so clear how Unitarian 
congregations go the primrose way to 
the everlasting bonfire and why so 
many of them have nearly reached their 
destination. A mass-house is_ better 
than a preaching-shop. 

Feirx Hour 
Ballymoney, Northern Ireland 


ESSEX HALL LECTURE 


The Essex Hall Lecturé, Idealism 
against Religion by John Macmurray, 
recommended in the August Register, 
has not arrived in quantity at the 
Beacon Press Bookshop. Notice will be 
given in a later issue when copies have 
been received for sale. It is hoped that 
the lecture in full may appear in an 
early issue of The Christian Register. 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Plans are already under way for the 
November Register, a special issue on 
“World Compact” to be produced with 
the co-operation of the Unitarian War 
Service Council. Orders should be | 
placed by the first of October. For full 
details. write The Christian Register, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 


For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan  (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
AntTIocH COLLEGE. 
YELLOW Sprincs, O. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y 


AND THUS WAS ADAM 
By RALPH E. BAILEY 
A Verse Story of the Depth 
Psychology and the Deep South 
“Tt has coherence, insight, power .. . moving 
and convincing . ..a real work of art.’’— 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
Postpaid 
HAMPEL’S BOOK SHOP 
708 W. Wisconsin Ave. . Milwaukee 


$1.50 


Miss Jackson’s class of six-year-olds 
was finishing the story of the early 
Christian martyrs, and a picture of 
Christians being thrown to the lions in 
the Roman arena was passed around 
the group. Suddenly one child burst 
into tears. Miss Jackson, afraid the 
torture of the martyrs had been too 
much for little Johnny, asked why he 
was crying. 

“Look,” said Johnny, “that lion hasn’t 
got any.” 


Hunter (to old guide)—Have you 
ever been lost in the woods? 

Old Guide—Nope, I never did get 
lost but I was bewildered once for four 
days. 

—Quebee Chronicle-Telegraph 


Farmer Jones left the hired man with 
a barrel of apples to sort, asking him 
to put the good ones in a box on the 
right, the spoiled ones in a heap to the 
left. When he returned three hours 
later the fatigued face of the hired man 
turned to him in anguish. A small pile 
of good apples and an equally small 
pile of bad ones testified to very small 
progress. 

“What’s the matter, Frank, is it such 
hard work?” 

“Tt isn’t the work, it’s the constant 
decisions that get me down.” 


* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


{1 Bromfield St.. Boston 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hanzings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


) Marking 107 years of service 
: / 1837 to the church and clergy 1944 


J COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eost 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
~ 


intel Belleuue 


Gearon Strert, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 


TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


THREE WISE 
CHURCHMEN 


One says: Our men became a 
Chapter in order to get League 
help in planning programs. 


Another says: Our men _ be- 
came a Chapter in order to 
receive our copies of the Bulletin. 


The third says: Our men cer- 
tainly enjoy these benefits; but 
we are members as an expression 
of Unitarian loyalty and of faith 
in the objectives of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


WANTED: At the Joserpx PriesTiry 
Hovusr, 224 West Tulpehocken St., German- 
town, Pennsylvania, Retiaste, Mippie-Acep 
Protestant Woman with a desire for a per- 
manent and pleasant home, with some knowl- 
edge of nursing and general housekeeping. 
This is an unusual offer and is of permanent 
value to right person. 

Applicant must be in good health, and 
must furnish proper credentials. Salary $50.00 
per month to start, with all expenses paid, 
and a fine home for the rest of her life. 

If really interested, address an application 
to Dr. Atice Wetp Tauant, c/o Joseph 
Priestley House, 224 West Tulpehocken St., 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. This. offer will 
be open until proper person is obtained. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.— ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m., Sept. 10, Rev. Dan H. Fenn. Regular 
services will be resumed Sept. 17. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins. D. D., Minister? Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. King’s Chapel open weekdays 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. Service of Prayer. Tuesday and Friday, 
12 m. ALL ARE WE?T.COME. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded tn 1819 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob 
tems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presidens 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELTZARETH E. BISSELL. Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 15th 


to 
OCTOBER 15th 


is the Christmas season 
for overseas packages 


ADE 


Here are books 
youll want to include 


Great Companions 
VOLS. | and II 
Compiled 
LEAVENS, 


by Rosert Frencu 
these two volumes form 


an inspirational collection of 
readings from ancient and mod- 
ern sources. They are small 


(334” x 572”) durably bound and 
weigh only 9 ounces each. 


Vols. E and IT, $5.00, or $3.00 each. 


An Adventure In 


World Order 


All men and women in the Service 
—all Americans—should read this 
challenging and detailed plan for 
the organization of world peace by 
the former National Executive Di- 
rector of the League of Nations 
Association, Pamir C. Nasu. 

Weight, 1244 ounces, $1.50 a copy. 


The Soul of the Bible 


Compiled by Utnysses G. B. 
Pierce, here are 532 pages of care- 
fully related passages from the 


Bible best fitted to everyday use. 
Especially valuable for chavlains. 
Service edition bound i in blue or 


khaki eloth. 


Weeght, 8 ounces, $1.50 a copy. 


Think On These Things 


Sources of Courage, Faith and Hope 
for Those Scrving Their Country 


Selections of prose, poetry and 
prayers for various occas‘ons with 
additional blank pages for notes. 
Available in blue or khaki cloth, 
or khaki paper covers. 

Cloth; weight 3% ounces, 50c a 
copy. 


Paper; weight 2 ounces, 25c a copy. 


FAR RES 


These are merely a few. suggestions 
chosen from. our Jag 

For mo %e 
aboutoi , 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“It just comes natural to me, sir—I used to 
play an oboe with the philharmonic!’’ 


DEC 1944 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry — the 
doughboy does it.” The heauy fighting is 
up to him—the heavy saving is up to you. 
Buy War Bonds now and from now on! 


PRESH BATTERIES 

LAST LONGER... 

Look for the date 
. line © 


FOm BEST RESULTS 
PUTIN SERVICE BEFORE 


(Many TIMES during this war your 


—no ‘Eveready’ flashlight batteries.” His 
teason i is the best reason in the world— 
jearly all our batteries are going to the 
Armed Forces and essential war indus- 
| tries. The supply left over for civilians 
simply isn’t enough to go around, 


TRADE-MARK 


The word “Eveready’’is a registered trade-mark 
of National Corban Company, Inc. f 


